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i‘ Dark Continent” are rapidly 
ultiplying. Two such are now 
efore me. The first is a work of 
wo volumes (they must all, of 
bourse, consist of two volumes) by 
i. couple of Portuguese explorers 
hamed Capello and Ivens, in the 
yract claimed by Portugal, whose 
headquarters are Benguela and 
oando. 

) Their aim seems to be explo- 
ation in general, but under the 
buthority of the Government, and 
jheir tour was made from 1877 to 
| 880. It reached through Bail- 
Andu into Bihe, where the Amer- 
an Board has its mission. 

The other work is ‘‘ The Con- 
bo by Stanley, and covers the 
Wears 1879 to 1885. I have no 
dea of reviewing the books, but 

ish to notice some things which 
ey reveal, bearing upon the work 
it missions throughout the world. 

| Some three or four years ago I 
jentured to call in question a sort 
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Books of exploration in the great of representation then current, 


which made the conversion of the 
world a kind of holiday under- 
taking, to be dispatched in a few 
years, say twenty or thirty. It 
seemed to me a far more formida- 
ble task, and one which, from its 
very nature, without miracle, not 
to be expected, must consume 
time; inasmuch as the customs 
and thinking processes of great and 
ancient and ignorant and super- 
stitious nations were to be revolu- 
tionized, a work not naturally, 


-even with the expected amount of 


the supernatural added, to be done 
in’ a day. 

My venture brought upon me a 
a chase from the editor of the 
Missionary Magazine, if I have the 
title right, with the hatchet which 
that brother keeps ready for all 
offenders,—and he finds many,— 
and of course I ‘‘ caught it.” 

But I confess to my old fear, 
that the conversion of the world 
is a work which: will require ‘‘a 
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long pull and a strong pull and a 
pull all together.” !’erhaps, how- 
ever, the sanguine writers alluded 
to meant no more than that the 
bulk of the world should have the 
opportunity to hear the Gospel 
proffer speedily. But even that 
is a question to be considered; 
and the more | look into this vast 
black world Africa, the more diffi- 
cult does it look. 

And yet the process of explora- 
tion has been wonderful, of late, 
for rapidity. The Congo was only 
revealed in 1877; yet now a road 
across the continent from east to 
west is well advanced, and it is 
said that Stanley has already be- 
gun pieces of railroad around the 
Falls of the Congo, to connect 
with the river navigation, so as to 
gain a speedy transit into the heart 
of Africa from the west side of it. 
This speedy access to the interior 
is a matter which all these explor- 
ers Insist on, and for several reas- 
ons:—First, the interior gives the 
high land, holding out the proba- 
bility of health to white men. 
Once away from the coast, the al- 
titude above the sea is from 1,000 
to 6,000 feet; and this high pla- 
teau is a vast tract, largely in- 
cluded in the new ‘‘ Free State,” 
so called. It is filled with lakes 
of different sizes, and is plentiful- 
ly watered by streams of all grades, 
the great Congo being at the head. 
Yet the Zambesi and the Nile also 
find their sources in the same re- 
gion. ‘‘Get into this region at 
once,” say all the travelers. ‘“‘ Let 
not him who can live at a height 
of 3,000 feet stop at 300,” say Ca- 
pello and Ivens.. “rue, this coun- 
try centres on the equator. But 
though the sun is a terrific enemy 
of the white man, and the heat 
hard to bear, it is strange how low 
and equal is the range of the ther- 
mometer. ‘The Portuguese give 
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the range of it for a year or so, 
and it varies only a few times from 
69° to 72°; 74° is the highest, 68° 
the lowest. 

Then, again, the people improve 
somewhat in character, inland,— 
at least they are not yet so cor- 
rupted by the wretched samples 
of Europeans who have poisoned 
the shore. A worse calamity could 
hardly have befallen the poor na- 
tives than the contact of Portu- 
guese, French, and Spanish, who 
have traded with and stolen them 
into slavery. For a century or 
two the lower Congo was the head- 
quarters of the slave trade. It is 
now driven from the western coast, 
but is approaching from the east. 
Stanley met it on the Congo north 
of the equator, in longitude 24° 5’, 
and gives the most harrowing ac- 
count of the atrocities he saw 
there. This region of the great 
river runs through some six de- 
grees of longitude, four of them 
due west and two degrees north of 
the equator. And as Schweinfurth 
in 1872 penetrated to within three 
degrees of the same line, from the 
north and up the Nile, his range 
was only one degree from that of 
Stanley; and the slave trade was 
in its glory when Schweinfurth 
was there. How far west shall 
that abominable,—yes, infernal,— 
traffic be permitted to come? Can 
or will the western powers stop 
it? 

But the Portuguese not only 
kept up the slave trade and atmos- 
phere so long, they, with others, 
corrupted all the coast people, as 
far as they could reach them, with 
rum. ‘These two Portuguese ex- 
plorers spoken of, included in their 
baggage inland ‘‘a half pipe o 
aguardiente”! Mr. sue aaa 
his road by the aid of grog. It 
was much against his will, but he 
declares he could not build it with- 


out: for not a man would work 
(| for any wages which did not in- 
| clude it. On the upper Congo the 
reign of Huropean strong liquors 
} had not yet begun, though the 
| natives use abundantly their palm 
wine and beer, with which they 
} can secure a kind of uncomfortable 
| “‘fuddle.” But there is a perfect 
| rage of African appetite for Kuro- 
} pean liquors, and a drunken Afri- 
} can is only a few degrees less bad 
{ than a drunken Indian. Will not 
| the trade in rum go with the ex- 
) tension of legitimate trade up the 
iriver? If it does, it will make 
} slow work for Missions. 

|} But of this slave trade, take a 
) few statements from Stanley, as he 
jsawit. The party of Arabs he 
) met were from the eastern coast, 
but had headquarters at Nyangwe, 
{| which may be remembered as a 
} place on the Congo opposite Lake 
Tanganyika, and where Dr. Liv- 
) ingstone and Lieut. Cameron both 
} turned back The party was about 
| 300 in number, and been out eleven 
} months. In that time they had 
) raided and wasted a tract of coun- 
| try of about 34,570 square miles, 
| lying on each side of the Congo, 
| and just about 2,000 square miles 
) greater than the whole of Ireland, 
| and inhabited by one million of 
) people! Stanley counted twelve 
| villages, flourishing and populous 
| when he passed them in 1877, all 
) standing along together on one 
) side of the river, now utterly de- 
i stroyed. A squad of the slaves 
| numbering 2,300, Mr. Stanley saw, 
+ —all women and children, chained 
| together in groups of twenty, and 
|all but entirely naked. ‘l’o get 
| these 2,300 slaves, 118 villages had 
) been devastated, the men being 
| killed or driven into the woods. 
|The villages, Mr. Stanley thinks, 
| contained 1,000 people each, so 
| that out of 118,000 people here 
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are 2,300 slaves, of whom more . 
than half will perish before reach- 
ing market. Five other squads 
had already gone forward before 
this. And out of all, Mr. Stanley 
calculates that they have secured 
at Nyangwe, 5,000 slaves from a 
million of people, or five slaves 
out of a thousand persons. In 
these 118 villages he calculates 
that as many as 2,500 were shot, 
and that 1,300 more died of 
wounds, hunger, and wretched- 
ness,—so that 5,000 slaves were 
had at an expense of 33,000 lives. 

To bring to an end such a hor- 
rible system of atrocity, can any- 
body wonder that Livingstone and 
Gen. Gordon were willing to lay 
down their hves? Yet both are 
dead, and the system lives, and 
has possession of all the Soudan, 
and a good part of Central Eastern 
Africa. This business is wholly 
the work of Arabs, but the market 
is wherever Mohammedans are 
found. The Turk may be ‘‘un- 
speakable,” but the Arab is un- 
thinkable. 

But now that this ‘‘ Free State,” 
by agreement of the Powers, has 
taken incipient possession of this 
vast area, and established itself 
up the great river to Stanley Falls, . 
over thirteen degress of longitude; 
and has made treaties with nearly 
all the tribes along its banks on 
either side; it is to be hoped that 
means will be found to exclude 
slave hunting from the whole in- 
terior. We wish we could hope 
that the trade in rum might be 
excluded also. 

But the prospects for mission- 
ary success are not so hopeless as 
these difficulties would show them, 
if unbalanced by other facts. 
Though the’ native tribes, which 
are numberless, vary much from 
each other, yet they are accessi- 
ble; and to a remarkable degree 
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impressible, when properly ap- 
proached and properly treated. 
Stanley gives proof of his power 
to deal with them, in the fact 
that he was able to get concessions 
of land for his various stations, 
and their consent to the suzerain- 
ty of the ‘International Associa- 
tion” for some 1,500 miles. Nor 
do the Baptist missionaries and 
their rivals or helpers, seem to find 
any obstacle in the way of getting 
foothold. 

Of course success and perma- 
nency are to be secured, only by 
understanding the African char- 
acter, and by patience and fair and 
firm treatment. The African is 
not a fool, though inconceivably 
superstitious. He is a natnral 
bargain-maker, is immensely fond 
of trade, and with inducement 
and instruction will work. Mr. 
Stanley finds more difficulty with 
such Europeans as are sent to be 
his helpers, than with the black 
or bronzed natives. The majority 
of bis white helpers were simply 
nuisances,—to complain and ac- 
cuse, and to spread horrible stories 
of the country after leaving it. 
In the five years of Stanley’s 
work, he suffered two severe at- 
tacks of fever. Some of his as- 
sistants succumbed. But their 
labors were severe, and exposure 
inevitable. He believes, as do our 
Portuguese travelers, that in the 
upper country, with first difficul- 
ties overcome, and with ability to 
control one’s movements, and in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, 
a fair degree of health is to be ex- 
pected in Central Africa. But 
modes of living must be adjusted 
to the climate and. country. The 
noonday sun, sudden chills, and 
strong drinks ‘‘in the-fore part of 
the day,” are to be avoided. A 
good nourishing ‘diet he deems 
necessary. — ae oe 
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The fertility of the country and 
its natural resources are boundless, 
and the scenery along the upper 
Congo is unequalled by any river 
in the world. Still Stanley does 
not think that the frequent mor- 
tality is due to malaria, in any- 
thing like the degree of the com- 
mon impression. The deaths of 
his associates occur all but uni- 
formly as the result of chill suc- 
ceeding heat. The person becomes 
wet with perspiration, sits in wet 
clothing, and is chilled by a draft 
or by the evening, and so sickens 
and dies. Do not the same causes 
have the same results in America? 
Many, too, in their ignorance take 
stimulants, which Mr. Stanley says 
must be wholly let alone, for reas- 
ons of health, during daylight. 
He condemns the Portuguese 
wines, British beer as but little 
better, and even the lighter Ger- 
man article he is unfriendly to. 
Other irregularities are hinted at, 
though not named, which in- 
terfered with his undertaking, 
ruining both health and charac- 
ter. . 

A chapter is devoted to this 
matter of health, made up from 
seventeen years’ experience. It 
is of course of the highest moment 
in its bearings upon missionary 
work in Africa. Location, he 
thinks, has everything to do with 
health. Three of his stations, 
and these the highest and dryest 
of all, were found to be unhealthy, 
simply from exposure to draught 
by the wind up the river. The 
Livingstone Inland Mission found 
one of itsstations unhealthy, from 
being in the bottom of a basin 
where there was no circulation of 
air. Circulation, or free air, but 
not draught, is the need. At 
most of the stations fine health 
was enjoyed by the Europeans. 
He advises those who settle in. 
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that country to take notice of the 
location and manner of the native 
inhabitants. They choose their 
locations with skill. 

The mission stations so far along 
the Congo are by the Roman 
Catholics, and by English and 
American Baptists, and the “ Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission ” of Great 
Britain. The International Asso- 


‘ciation gives equal welcome to uny 
- who come. 


A glimpse at the extent of the 
Congo country, East and West, 
may not be out of place. From 


| the sea to Vivi, at the foot of the 


Falls, where Stanley’s road begins, 


-is about 160 miles; from the foot 


of the Falls at Vivi to Stanley 
Pool, at their head, is 235 miles, 
or 400 from the sea; to Stanley 
Falls, where the last station is 
fixed, is 1,500 miles; and from 
Stanley Falls to the head of the 
largest: affluent of the Congo, is 


about. 1,500 miles further,—this 


in tolerably straight lines; by the 
winding of the river it is perhaps 
near a fourth longer. 

To reach the remote countries 
bordering and back from this great 
stream, and along its different af- 
fluents, is a thing which tests 
faith and patience both. Nor can 
a great number of the adult popu- 


a ae iad 
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lation be expected to accept the 
Gospel, at least with intelligence. 
The main work is with the chil- 
dren, and there the missionaries 
begin. Still at Uganda, where 
the. Church Missionary Society 
have a station, a church of young 
adults of near one hundred has 
been gathered since Stanley was 
urged by Mtesa to send him mis- 
sionaries in 1875-6. But where 
trade can go and traders can live, 
surely missionaries can do the 
same; and Africa is a part of the 
world for which Christ died. 

These statements from Capello 
and Ivens, who explored inland 
from Benguela, agree with some 
made to me years ago by Mission- 
ary Walker, at the mouth of the 
Gaboon. But the temperature of 
the lower Congo is considerably 
more variant, and probably as far 
up the river as the ocean. winds 
blow strongly. At ‘Vivi, which 
Mr. Stanley considers more trying 
to health than any other of his 
stations, the highest range through 
twelve months, is from 84 to 97°, 
and the lowest from 56 to 70°, 
the mean high temperature being 
90.7°, and the lower being 67.3°. 
It grows equable as the ocean 
winds are escaped.—‘‘ Ambrose,” 
in N.Y. Bvangelist. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


The following paper, prepared by Mr. Daniel Barnes, was submitted 
to the New York Chamber of Commerce at its meeting, held on the 3rd 
December, 1885, and ordered to be printed for distribution :— 


We of the United States have 


practically stopped building ships 
for commerce with foreign coun- 
_ tries, because there is no demand 
for them. Each year some Amer- 

ican ships are lost, and others are 


sold to foreigners. As ships ad- 
vance in years, underwriters are 
more cautious about insuring their 
cargoes, and the older vessels are 
gradually withdrawn from foreign 
voyages. Itis thus evident that 
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with this process of depletion the 
American flag is fast disappearing 
from foreign waters. 

Probably there will be no dissent 
from this presentation of the situ- 
ation, but there is not the same 
unanimity as to what the situation 
demands. Ship-owners have four 
general and diverse views, Viz. :— 

1st. To do nothing. 

2nd. Free ships. 

3rd. Differential duties. 

4th. A Bounty. 

Those favoring inaction assert 
that all countries are suffering 
from the present depression in 
freights, attributable, in a large 
measure, to the fact that there is 
more tonnage in the world than 
commerce demands, and anything 
to unduly stimulate the produc- 
tion of more ships will only aug- 
ment the difficulty; and that when 
money can be made in ships, Amer- 
icans will find the means of ob- 
taining them. . 

The advocates of ‘‘ free ships ” 
claim that their plan meets the 
difficulty of a super-abundance of 
tonnage, as the same act that in- 
creases American shipping, by pur- 
chases abroad, decreases, to the 
same extent, foreign shipping. 
But, on the other hand, it is sug- 
gested that ship-building on the 
Clyde has been extended far be- 
yond the period of profit, in the 
hope of an American demand; 
and that a ‘‘ free ship” bill is quite 
as likely to give a fresh impetus 
to ship-building in Europe, as “a 
bounty” is to cause unusual activ- 
ity in American ship-yards. 

As a means of “building up” 
American commerce, the ‘free 
ship” plan presupposes that Amer- 
icans are eager to purchase and 
run ships under the United States 
flag, if they can be bought cheap 
enough. A radical change in the 
navigation laws might attract a 
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few speculators, but prudent peo- } 
ple do not go into the milling | 
business because they are offered a | 
lot of machinery at low prices, nor 
do they construct railways because 
locomotives and cars are cheap; 

neither will they engage extensive- ff 
ly in ocean transportation simply } 
because they can buy ships cheap. ff 
They require to know the yearly ff 
income they can obtain from the 
investment, and it is folly to point 
a way to cheaper ships until it can ff 
be discovered how they can be run 
to advantage after they are bought. 
No matter where built, when un- 
der the United States flag they 
must be run under the American 
scale of expenses; and when for- 
eigners get sailors at $10 to $12 
per month, and the United States | 
Navy offers $24 to American sail- |ff 
ors, how can American merchant- jf 
men compete? 

When we come to ‘‘ differential 
duties,” and the abrogation of 
treaties with foreign powers, we 
are in ‘‘deep water,” and it re-|f 
quires all the statesmanship in the jf 
country to handle the subject; but 
the opinion is ventured that our | 
trade with Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway and the like, is | 
of small consequence compared | 
with the privileges we give their | 
ships to use our ports, on the same | 
footing as our own, and to hold a 
large percentage of the trans-At- 
lantic carrying trade. 

As to a bounty,.if it is to fill 
the pockets of a few Maine and | 
Pennsylvania ship-builders and | 
New York and Boston shipping 
merchants, without corresponding 
benefit to the tax-payers, it is un- 
worthy of consideration; but it 
has a very different and much 
wider significance, as affecting the 
people of the United States as a 
nation ; and there is a vast differ- 
ence between a ‘‘subsidy” and a 
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“‘bounty,”—the former giving a 
monopoly to a particular line or 
set of men, while the latter is. an 
offer open to every citizen who 
embarks in the enterprise. The 


/ simple question is, whether this 
| great country, with thousands of 


miles of coast on two oceans, 
which once occupied a proud posi- 


tion as a maritime nation, shall 
| content herself with her interior 
| trade and productions, and relin- 
| quish, without a struggle, 
_ proper share of international com- 
-merce,—or shall she draw upon 


her 


her Treasury, for the encourage- 
ment of her shipping, to a degree 
commensurate with the difference 
between the low prices of labor 
and materials of Europe, and the 


_ higher prices ruling in the United 


States, by reason of her own polit- 
ical system of protection? 

There is, in all our commercial 
organizations, a strong foreign el- 
ement, regarding which, not a 
word of disrespect is intended. 
These gentlemen all favor ‘ Free 
Ships,” quite naturally and prop- 
erly from their standpoint, as cal- 


' culated to promote the advantage 
of their friends on the other side 


of the ocean,—and in case of a Ku- 


_ ropean war, our neutral flag might 
be convenient to themselves 


It is innocently said that no one 


thinks of disturbing Americans in 
_ the exclusive right to the coasting 
trade, but in the ‘‘entering wedge” 


there is danger, and it is very de- 
sirable that there be among us a 


sentiment more thoroughly Amer- 


ican. 
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There are manifest advantages 
in a well equipped home-made mer- 
chant marine, among which are 
the following:— 

It does away in a measure with 
the necessity of numerous and de- 
caying war ships, aS in an emer- 
gency it can be made a valuable 
adjunct to the Navy, and in the 
retention of the arts of maritime 
architecture insures a speedy con- 
struction of whatever is needed in 
that line. 

It opens up a promising future 
to young Americans seeking aven- 
ues to honest employment, both 
in the ship-yards and on _ ship- 
board, (but a declining commerce 
attracts to neither). 

It unquestionably tends to the 
cementing of reciprocal relations 
with other peoples, and the idea 
is combatted that this intercourse 
can be as successfully conducted 
in ships under other flags. If we 
are to make known to foreigners 
that we are alive and desire their 
trade, we should display upon the 
vessels carrying our goods the em- 
blem of our nationality. 

In considering this subject, it 
should not be overlooked, that the 
crowding process before alluded to, 
which has put afloat too many 
ships, and especially British ships, 
has given England her peculiar 
advantage, in filling almost all the 
avenues of ocean commerce, and 
giving her corresponding facilities 
for foreign trade, and, perhaps, 
after all, should not be so great a 
discouragement to Americans to 
push forward. 


THE FIRST LAKE STEAMERS. 


The N. Y. Observer has reprint- 


munications We print the three 


ed from the N. Y. Evening Post in order. 


an article with the above title, 


‘The first steamer on the lakes 


which speedily drew out two com- was the Walk-in-the- Water, which 
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was launched at Black Rock, 


N. Y., on the 28th of May, 1818. 


She was built by Noah Brown, of 
New York, for G. & I. B. Stew- 
art, of Albany, a small, oddly- 
built craft of some 300 tons bur- 
den. Her first voyage, however, 
demonstrated -her superiority to 
sailing craft. That voyage was to 
Detroit. She left Buffalo at 1:30 
Sunday afternoon, and arrived at 
Dunkirk at 6:35 the same evening, 
and Erie the next morning, her 
captain having reduced. steam so 
as not to pass the port in the 
night. At half-past seven p. m. 
she left Krie, and arrived at Cleve- 
land at eleven the next day (Tues- 
day); at twenty minutes past six 
sailed, and reached Sandusky Bay 
at one o’clock on Wednesday; lay 
at anchor during the night, and 
then proceeded to Venice for wood; 
left Venice at three p. m., and ar- 
rived at the mouth of Detroit 
River, where she anchored during 
the night. 

“The whole time of this first 
voyage,” says the Detroit Gazette, 
whose account I quote, ‘‘ occupied 
forty-four hours and ten minutes, 
the wind ahead during the whole 
passage. Not the slightest acci- 
dent happened during the voyage, 
and her machinery worked ad- 
mirably. Nothing could exceed 
the surprise of the sons of the for- 
est on seeing the Walk-in-the- 
Water move majestically and rap- 
idly against wind and current 
without sails or oars. Above Mal- 
den they lined the shores, and ex- 
pressed their astonishment by re- 
peated shouts of Wiyoh nichee (an 
exclamation of surprise). A re- 
port had been circulated among 
them that a big canoe would soon 
come from the ‘noisy waters,’ 
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which by order of the Great Father jf 


of the ‘Chemo Komods,’—Long |f 


Knives or Yankees,—would be | 
drawn through the lakes and riv- 
ers by a sturgeon. Of the truth 
of the report they were perfectly 
satisfied.”” Crowds thronged upon 
her at every port where she called, | 
and inspected her curiously from 
stem to stern. She ran regularly | 
between Buffalo and Detroit until 


the fall of 1821, when she was |f 


stranded on the beach at Buffalo, 
Her engine was then taken out 
and placed in a successor, the Su- 
pervor. 


Messrs. Editors :—Buffalo, not 
Black Rock, can claim the dis- 
tinction of building ‘‘the first 
steamer on the lakes,” as stated in 
the Observer of the 15th ult. 

Walk-in-the- Water astonished 
the natives on her maiden voyage 
through Lake Erie to Detroit, but 


that was two years after the steam- 
er Ontario was completed and 
ready for running on the lake 
which gave her the name. 

Com. M. T. Woolsey, Elisha 
Camp, 8. F. Hooker and Hunter 
Crane built the Ontario in 1816, 
but were detained from placing 
her on the route (Niagara to Og- 
densburg) by claims set up by 
Lusher & Smyth, of Albany, 
and General Brown, of Brown- 
ville, to the right of navigating 
by steamer the waters of Ontario 
and river St. Lawrence in our 
State, by purchase from Mrs. Rob- 
ert Fulton. The Governor pock- 
eted the bill granting this monop- 
oly, leaving our enterprising citi- 
zens to start their steamer in the 
spring of 1817, without embar- 
rassment. 

The country, far and near, made 
a holiday, and amid the most en- 
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thusiastic demonstrations, ‘‘can- 
non firing, drums. beating, flags 
flying, bonfires,” etc., the first 
| steamer on the lakes started out 
| on her trips, which continued up 
to 1832. The Frontenac was built 
soon after at Kingston, Canada. 

“The Ontario,” says the his- 
torian, ‘‘was the first steamer 
‘built on water subject to swell, 
and determined the interesting 
\problem whether steamers were 
‘adapted to the navigation of open 
seas.” 

To further verify my statements 
I send you part of a column cut 
‘from the Sackett’s Harbor Gazette, 
owned and published by my fath- 
jer, containing several advertise- 
‘ments,—one of the Ontario, with 
‘date of March 17th, 1817.* 

A. Vansantvoord & Co. also ad- 
vertised their Stage Boat to run 
on the Mohawk, from Utica to 
‘Schenectady, for the accommoda- 
'tion.of passengers. David Dows, 
Sen., and A. Vansantvoord were 
contemporaries, during the war of 
‘1812 transporting 
from the seaboard to the West, 
and ordnance for ships of war on 
the lakes. Their descendants are 
known no less for their enterprise, 
‘and as among the foremost as rail- 
road and steamboat kings. 

ANG Ne, Ce 


Messrs. Editors:—1 notice in 
your paper of the 15th ult. the com- 
munication headed ‘‘ The: First 
Lake Steamer,” which speaks of 
the Walk-in-the- Water as such ves- 
sel. The name of this steam- 
boat will always continue famous, 
as that of the first which navigated 
Lake Erie, as well as Lake Michi- 


* The adyertisement describes the Ontario 
as being elegantly fitted up for passengers, 
ind capable of earrying two thousand barrels. 
3he was to start on the opening of the season. 


merchandise | 
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gan and the intermediate lakes. 
She was launched at Black Rock, 
opposite Squaw Island, in May, 
1818, as named, the prominent 
ship-builders, Adam and Noah 
Brown, of New York, being, I 
think, the contractors, and Pear- 
sall B. Powell, a workman in their 
employ, superintending her con- 
struction. 

The steamboat Ontario, of Lake 
Ontario, however, was enrolled, 
and,met the waves a year previous 
to the Walk-in-the-Water. She 
was built at Sackett’s Harbor (or 
that immediate vicinity), in 1816, 
and came out in the following 
year. Her constructing ship car- 
penter was Asahel Roberts; length 
of vessel, 110 feet; breadth of 
beam, 24 feet, and is said to have 
been modelled from the Sea Horse, 
a steamboat of the East River. 
Her first commander was Captain 
Francis Mallaby, of the United 
States Navy. The hull of the old 
vessel I saw at Oswego fifty-three 
eee: ago (1832), when it was 
aauled out and broken up. 

Lake Champlain (though not 
usually classed with our great 
fresh water seas) is famed and his- 
toric; dating its discovery by Eu- 
ropeans back to the year that 
Henry Hudson saild up the North 
River (1609), when the birch-bark 
canoe carrying Samuel Champlain 
was paddled along its shore. This 
lake competes with its larger sis- 
ters to the westward for the honor 
of bearing the first lake steam- 
boat. The Vermont was built and 
launched in 1808, and began her 
trips in 1809. She was a vessel 
of 167 tons burden, and ran from 
Whitehall. to St. John’s. -Her 
owners were James and John Wi- 
nans, the last named being her 
commander. During the war with 
Britain she was made available as 
-a Government transport, but re- 
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sumed her voyages in 1815, when 
she was sunk in the fall of that 
year. 

Full particulars of each of these 
noted craft will appear in a work 
now in preparation, to be entitled 
‘Our Inland Seas and Harly Lake 
Navigation,” embracing the earli- 
est voyages of white men upon our 
lakes down to the year 1851. 
Facts, for such a publication, I 
may add, have been in process of 
accumulation from numerous 
sources for several years past, in- 
cluding personal reminiscences 
and researches of lake men, fur- 
nished by such veteran command- 
ers as Captains Van Cleve, of Lake 
Ontario, Whitaker, of Lake Erie, 
and others, as also the investiga- 
tions and notes of Hon. Thos. H. 
Canfield, of Burlington, Vt. 

HH A. 
ta nIIERCSIRGaRISCe 
From The Naval Brigade News, Devonport, 
Eng. 
A Brave Sailor. 

About ten o’clock, one stormy 
night, a small vessel, named the 
William Jones, from Swansea, was 
passing Plymouth, when the gale 
suddenly grew stronger, and drove 
the ship close to the line of surf 
that marks the Plymouth break- 
water, The seamen let .go some 
anchors, but all attempts to pre- 
vent the vessel drifting were in 
vain. On it went, tossed upon the 
waves like a mere plaything, and 
crushing against the breakwater, 
it was broken in pieces as if it had 
been made of matchwood., The 
following waves carried the wreck 
completely over the breakwater 
into the Sound, as the water is 
called on the Plymouth. side. 
Here, owing to the fierce gale, the 
sea was almost as rough as it was 
on the outside, and the ship being 
in pieces speedily sunk, with the 
exception of some small fragments 
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and hold him, while my 


which were tossed on the surface. |] 
To one of these fragments one of } 
the sailors was clinging, 


Crying for help. 

Close within the breakwater|] 
one of the Queen’s ships of war 
was lying at anchor, but all the 
sailors were kept on the alert be- 
cause of the danger that the an- 
chors might drag. Presently the 
seamen heard the cry of the 
drowning man, but, owing to the 
darkness, they could not see him. 
It was impossible to lower a boat |f 
in such a night. ‘To do so would 
have been to lose several lives in a 
vain attempt to save one. At the 
moment one brave sailor,—whose 
name you ought to know, John 
Barnes,—came forward and volun- } 
teered to go overboard. All shud- 
dered at the idea, and declared it 
was madness to think of such a 
thing. He ‘would be dashed. to 
pieces and could-never come back | 
alive. Thus all tried to persuade 
him not to make the attempt. 
But he did, and he saved one life. 
The next Sunday night Barnes } 
was at Miss Weston’s Sailors’ Rest 
at Devonport, and this is the ac- 
count he gave of himself, when — 
asked what made hia so deter- 
mined to go:—‘‘I felt that a fel- 
low-creature was drowning. I was 
not afraid to die, and I was sure 
that, come life or death, I was 
safe. Just as I was going to jump 
overboard one of the marines 
caught hold of me and tied a line 
round my waist. If he had not 
done that I think I must have |} 
been drowned, for I was 


Almost stunned by the waves. | 
But I swam till I came to a piece | 
of wreck, and I had just strength | 
to seize hold of the poor fellow, | 
ship- | 
mates pulled us both on board.” | 


| 
| 


) sailor was right. 
» a teetotaler, no doubt, that helped 
| his courage and made him better 
) able to undertake such a task. 
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That was a brave deed, wasn’t 
it? It ought to encourage us to 
do all we can to rescue those who 
are in danger of perishing on the 
stormy sea of intemperance. But 


'I have not told you all my tale 
b yet. 
-half-drowned sailor were safe on 


When Barnes and the poor 


the deck of the ship, the officers 
were loud in their praise of this 


eo. deed, and one of. them 
) fetched a glass of brandy, as he 
) said he was sure Barnes must want 
| something after his feat of cour- 
page, and he richly deserved it. 
) What do you think was the brave 
¥ man’s reply? 


««Thank you, sir,” he said to 


f the officer, ‘‘I don’t want any- 
t thing for saving a fellow-creature’s 
| life, and besides, /’m a teetotaler.” 


That’s the way to speak out 


? when anyone offers you strong 
) drink. Never be ashamed of your 


And remember that the 
It was being 


colors. 


————(@94a—__ 
The Surf at Madras, India. 


From a recent number of the N. 


i Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly 
we take the following:— 


That feature, however, which 


/ most distinguishes Madras from 
| all other seaports and commercial 
» centres is its surf. 
"ways, even in the mildest weather, 
/ three lines of breakers between 
the anchorage and the shore. The 
/ outer line breaks, in the mildest 


There are al- 


weather, 300 feet from shore, and is 
about three feet high, and two 
others, similar, gather and break 
between that and the shore. But 
when the northeast monsoon comes 
on with violence in the autumn 
the breakers form 1,000 feet from 
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shore and are stated to be 14 feet 
high. No boat can live in them 
then. Large ships have to come 
to anchor from one to two miles 
from the beach in from seven to 
ten fathoms of water, and all pass- 
engers and cargo, have, until re- 
cently, had to be landed in what 
are termed masulla boats. 

These masulla boats are of very 
singular construction. They have 
no keel and no ribs, and not a nail 
or bolt of any sort is used in their 
construction. No boat made with 
ribs and with bolts can stand the 
surf. 

The ordinary masulla boat will 
carry some five tons of cargo. 
They are made by bending long 
teakwood planks into shape with 
the aid of oil and heat and sewing 
them together with strong cords, 
made often of the fibre of the aloe, 
or century plant. Fine rushes or 
salt grass are placed over the joints 
or cracks where it is sewed, and 
the cords pass around these rush- 
es, drawing them into such a com- 
pact mass that very little water 
leaks in, and what does so leak in 
is every few minutes bailed out by 
one of the boatmen. Thus con- 
structed, the boats bend and yield 
to the breakers and ride through, 
when the strongest English boats 
built with ribs, are dashed to pieces 
in a moment. 

Thirteen is the regulation crew 
for the ordinary masulla boat, and 
they propel it with oars consisting 
of long poles with a heart-shaped 
piece of wood tied on the end as a 
blade. The boat has no rudder; 
none could stand the waves. The 
steerman, or ‘“‘ Tindal,” as he is 
called, stands in the stern and 
steers with a long oar. When 
passengers are carried, a little cover 
is put over near the stern of the 
boat, but when the surf is very 
high even this is removed, and the 
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passengers must submit to the in- 
evitable drenching. 

The boatmen seem: almost am- 
phibious. They are clad with only 
a small cloth around the loins. 
They row with a cheery song from 
the ship towards the shore, until 
they come to the outermost break- 
er. They poise their boat at exact 
right angles to the expected break- 
er. If the boat swerves to the 
right or left the boatmen on the 
other side instantly spring over- 
board, catching hold of the side of 
the boat, that their bodies may 
serve as a weight and drag to keep 
the boat from being upset or driv- 
en broadside by the next wave. 
When the surf is high, going 
through it is very exciting work. 
The shouts of the tindal giving 
orders, the yelling of the men, 
and the roaring of the breakers 
almost make you deaf, while you 
have to clutch the plank on which 
you sit with determined grip to 
keep from being thrown out as 
the boat is tossed like an egg-shell 
from the top of an angry breaker. 
I have several times been in when 
the boat was thrown upon its side, 
and once my little boy was pitched 
headlong out, but caught by one 
of the boatmen in the water. The 
boat is so constructed that it rights 
itself at once, and if it does take 
ina ton of water it only steadies 
it the more. 

There is also used in the harbor 
a little raft known as a “‘catama- 
ran.” It is made of three buoy- 
ant logs of wood tied together. 
‘The word catamaran means sim- 
ply ‘‘ tied-wood.” The amphibi- 
ous boatmen will go with this cat- 
amaran when even a masulla boat 
cannot live. When the flag is 
flying fromm the fort flagstaff, in- 
dicating ~‘*communication with 
shipping in the roads very dan- 
gerous” owing to very angry surf, 
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- ean be hired for a few dollars. taf} 


‘at anchor. Aiming the sharp pointa 


‘caught in the Gulf of Mexico off 


these. undaunted catamaran mel 
take despatches out to the ships} 


of the catamaran at the ten-foots 
breaker, they paddle with all theif} 
might, and just as the breaker isi 
towering over them they slip from) 
the logs into the water, and hold-J) 
ing the rope dive with the cata-j) 
maran under the breaker and rise} 
to the surface to repeat the task, |} 
until at last they reach the ship fj 
with the despatches tied in oil-} 
cloth and lashed under a tight|f 
rush helmet to the head, all safe | 
and dry. | 
The Government of Madras is 

now expending millions of dollars. 

in endeavoring to construct an jf 
artificial harbor at Madras, but} 
thus far witb only partial success, 
owing to the terrific northeast 
monsoon storms. If it is success- 
ful that willin time do away with 
the masulla boats and the excite- 
ment and sometimes danger of 
landing through the Madras surf. ' 


A MONSTER devil fish has been 


Galveston, Texas. These creatures 
are rarely seen in the neighbor- 
hood, but lately a shoal came in 
shore, and after much trouble one 
was caught in a seine. It had to 
be dragged ashore by horses, as it 
weighed fully two tons. The catch 
proved to be a true specimen of 
the Cephalopiera Vampyrus, the 
vampire of the ocean, and as it 
lay dead on the beach it exactly 
resembled an enormous bat or 
vampire. The fish’ was sixteen 
feet wide from the extreme edge 
of the pectoral fins, and fourteen 
feet long, while the mouth was 
four feet wide, and was protected 
on each side by curious appendages 
like horns with which it seized its 
prey.—. Y. Evangelist. 
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THE PEACEFUL: LIFE. 


He. Count not attention to the daily duties, or the strictness of the Christian life, 
\'o be bondage, but count it the sweetest liberty and the only way of true peace. 
Wherever this is accounted hard, that state which is embraced instead of it will be 
found harder.” —John Rogers, of Dedham, 1585... 


I. 


The working life is the life of peace, 
The words of the wise are golden; 

And down the line of three hundred years 
Comes the truth of these words grown olden. 


II. 


Not the days that are passed amid songs and flowers 
In dreamy inactive leisure, 

But the days that are strong with the stress of toil 
Are those of the truest pleasure. 


ul. 


The eyes that look straight toward God and heaven, 
Nor turn from the path of duty, 

Are the eyes that see, in this changeful world, 
The sights of the truest beauty. 


Vie 


Who lives for earth and to self alone 
Must find his enjoyments shallow, 

While he who lives but for God and right 
Finds something each day to hallow. 


Wie 


He who is bound by the yoke of love, 
And regains his freedom never, 

Has his perfect liberty here on earth, 
And he shall be free for ever. 


VI. 


O life is short, and its skies sometimes 
Are darkened with care and sorrow, 
But the loyal-hearted, the brave of soul 

Has always a glad to-morrow. 


Vil. 


Then let us patiently bear the cross, 
Our service and love confessing, 
For the life of labor and faith and love 


Is the only life of blessing. 
Marianne Larningham. 
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Seamen’s Advance Wages— 
A. Protest. 


The Bethel Flag, Portland, Me., 
for February, discourses thus:— 

“We notice with great anxiety 
that the Dingley Shipping bill 
proposes to restore the old system 
of advance wages to seamen. When 
the repeal was discussed a few 
years ago, we refrained from tak- 
ing an active part in it because of 
the immediate distress it might 
cause to not a few sailors, though 
it was plain that the friends of 
seamen who had been laboring for 
years, for its abolition, were in the 
right. We had no doubt that 
after a time, all parties would be- 
come accustomed to the new order 
of things and a great gain must 
result. The sailors sorely needed 
protection, but were helpless to 
obtain it by themselves. The re- 
peal of advance wages is working 
admirably. Our direct acquain- 
tance with sailors enables us to 
form a very just estimate of re- 
salts. At first there were cases of 
hardship, and many complaints to 
which we listened with sympathy, 
while encouraging the men to hope 
for the best and to work for it. 
For two years past we do not rec- 
ollect to have heard a complaint 
from seafarmg men. We should 
say that a larger proportion of 
sailors are well dressed and inde- 
pendent than formerly. The trou- 
ble is well over, except with that 
class of people who prey upon the 
weakness and temptability of the 
men of the sea. They are in a 
state of ferment, but they ought 
to work out nothing that shall 
taint our national statute books. 
And yet it is better for all honest 
boarding-house keepers; for now 
their men come to them with 
money and they make far less trou- 
ble. ‘There are less cases that re- 
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quire police intervention. The 
lower class of sailors are gradually 
dropping out, and the personnel of 
the sea appreciates. Character, 
character, more than all things 
else, is what is wanted on ship- 
board,—and at both ends of the 
ship. 


—___ <2 6 <a 
Nelson Mitchell. 


This thrilling passage is from a 
recent sermon by Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
Mass., printed in the VY. Y. In- 
dependent:— 

A few years ago I was on a fair 
island which hes off our northern 
coast, and one Sunday noon, as I 
returned from the httle church 
where I had spoken in the Good 
Shepherd’s name toa few scattered 
sheep, I went into a fisherman’s 
cottage to rest. It was a plain 
room where I waited, but there 
hung on the wall a little picture 
which was very precious to the old 
man and his wife. There were 
two vessels, and one was upon the 
rocks. Between the vessels was a 
small boat with two young men. 
The sea was very rough, but the 
boat was struggling desperately 
toward the wreck. The old fish- 
erman pointed to the boat and 
said:—‘* That’s my boy.” Then 
he told me the story. 
could tell it to you. 


and was hopelessly lost. 
the old story,—not ‘‘the old, old 


story,”—the story of death, not of © 
The other vessel had gone 
out in a blind desire to do some- | 


life. 


thing. A long way off from the 
wreck she stopped and watched. 
That was all, and it wasn’t very 
much. But the men dared ven- 
ture no further. 
for life, and they were not great 


It would be life — 


I wish 1} 
A vessel had — 
driven on the rocks in a storm, © 
It was — 


enough for that. ‘‘ My boy said,” 
‘Cap'n, ’m going to try to save 
those men.’ And the cap’n said, 
i—‘Nelson, if you do, you'll be 
drownded.’ And my boy said,— 
Cap’n, ’m not thinkin’ of bein’ 
idrownded, but [’m thinkin’ of 
jsavin’ those men.’ So he and a 
jshipmate took the boat and went 
jto the wreck. And they saved 
jevery man who was there. And 
jmy boy said,—‘It seemed to me 
jas if the sea was smoother where 
ithe boat went than if was all 
jaroundit.’? And I said,—‘ Nelson, 
ithat was God.’ And he said,—‘ I 
ithink it was, father.’” 

I wish I could tell you the story 
las I heard it from that lonely, 
jgray-haired fisherman, that Sun- 
jday noon; the tale of his boy’s 
jheroism, sanctified by the boy’s 
death, not long after, when he was 
lost at sea, and there was no one 
to save him. But I ask you now, 
jif you were one of those same men 
land Nelson Mitchell should tell 
you anything, would you not be- 
Hlieve him? If heshould make you 
a promise, would you not trust 
fhim? If he should ask your 
thought, your love, your service, 
iwould he not receive them? If 
lhe brought you a message from 
your Father, would you not hear 
it? If you had wandered from 
jyour Father, and he came through 
‘death to tell you that your Father 
jwas waiting, longing to have you 
‘come home, would you not come? 
‘And if Nelson promised to take 
jyou home in the boat which had 
isayed you, you would go. 

q : —_—_—> 0 <>___—_ 
Sabbath Rest. 


| Rufus Choate, when at the cli- 
‘max of his reputation, said that 
this brain would long before have 
lgiven way, owing to the intense 
‘and constant strain of professional 
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work, had it not been for the re- 
freshing and recreating influence 
of the fiction, poetry, history, and 
Greek and Latin classics. But 
Rufus Choate did die of an over- 
worked brain, which shattered a 
nervous system that knew but 
little of the restfulness of relaxa- 
tion. 

What the great orator sought 
for in books, the zealous man of 
business and the faithful man-of- 
all-work may find in the periodi- 
cal rest of Sunday. ‘‘Men who 
labor six days in the week and 
rest on the seventh,” said Dr. 
Farre, in his testimony before a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ will be more healthy and 
live longer, other things being 
equal, than those who labor seven; 
they will do more work and better 
work.” Twenty leading physi- 
cians of England said, ‘‘ We say 
ditto. to Dr. Farr.” 

The managers of large stables, 
where several hundred horses are 
kept, say a horse must have one 
day’s rest in seven, or he will 
break down. One day’s rest in 
ten, or nine, or even eight days, 
will not keep him in working con- 
dition. 

Mro A was a driving man 
of business, and,—nothing more. 
He made a fortune, and worked 
seven days in the week, as if he 
was struggling to gain his first 
ten thousand dollars. One day, 
in the midst of his prosperity, his 
mental vision being dazed by the 
apprehension of some coming evil, 
he took his own life. The physi- 
cian’s judgment was, ‘‘ Insanity 
caused by overwork.” The friends 
said, ‘‘He had worked seven days 
in the week for years; that killed 
him.” 

Mr. B was the president of 
a manufacturing company, the 
management of which kept him 
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from his home six days. On Sat- 
urday he would return home, 
taking with him a large package 
of business papers, and passed 
Sunday in examining them. 

““Why do you labor and toil as 
you do?” said a Christian friend. 
“< Six days in the week are enough 
for one to work who wishes to re- 
tain health. You will kill your- 
self by this continuous strain. Be- 
sides, my dear friend, you are 
neglecting the better part of your- 
self, as well as your family, by 
allowing business to absorb your 
Sundays.” 

“‘T know it,” ‘he said sadly. 
‘But I must do it, or my busi- 
ness will get ahead of me. By 
and by I hope to get time to rest 
on Sundays, but I can’t now.” He 
went on working seven days in 
the week, and died, in the prime 
of life, of softening of the brain. 

‘*Had it not been for the week- 
ly rest of the Sabbath,” said a 
Boston merchant of twenty years’ 
successful business, ‘‘I should 
have been a maniac long ago. It 
was nothing but the quiet of that 
day which rested my brain, and 
saved it from giving way under 
the constant pressure.” 

“‘T have had an extensive ac- 
quaintance with business men,” 
said another Boston merchant, 
‘‘and I cannot recall one who 
worked seven days in the week 
who did not shorten his life, or go 
insane.” 

Some men say:—‘‘Oh, the 
Fourth Commandment is an old 
Jewish law, intended for an iso- 
lated farming people; it is not ap- 
plicable to modern civilization.” 
That is a mistake; it is the com- 
mand of a higher than human in- 
telligence, the declaration of the 
physiological law of rest, which 
demands obedience one day in 
seven, under the penalty of phys- 
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ical punishment that shall make 
the violator an imbecile. — Vouth’s } 
Companion. 


——x@0 +s ___ 


How to Begin. 


Yes, I want to be a Christian, | 
but I do not know how to begin. J 
Are you sure you are ready tof 
begin if you knew how? 

I think so. I’ve tried for along 
while. 

Have you not tried to get ready 
to begin, instead of beginning? 

I don’t know. I suppose one |f 
ought to think about it. ; 

Has your thinking brought you | 
any nearer beginning? 

I’m afraid not. | 

Suppose you think of going to | 
Boston. You start, and after you | 
have gone some distance find you | 
are on the wrong road; instead of 
going to Boston, you are traveling 
exactly the other way. What 
would you do? 

Why, turn about and take the 
right track. 

Would you? Why not stop and 
think like this:—Yes, I know ’m 
on.the wrong road; this will never 
bring me to Boston, but I think 
T’ll keep on awhile; perhaps some- | 
thing will turn up to put me on 
the right road, or I may find a 
cross-road, and it may be easier 
turning by and by. Id better be 
sure of the whole road before I 
turn back. Would that do? 

No; of course not. Vd turn 
round and set my face toward the 
city sure. : 

Cannot you see the same com- 
mon sense in starting on the 
heavenly journey? You know you 
are on the wrongroad. You know 
each day’s travel on it only brings 
you so much farther from the 
right way. You will never make 
any progress unless you face right 
about. You are on the wrong 


track; turn and take the right 
one. 

But how? 

No matter how or what just 
‘now; all you have to do is turn 
around. The man who was feed- 
| ing swine did not get on until he 
| had said to himself, ‘“‘I will arise 
{and go” Then he got on his feet. 
He had begun his homeward jour- 
ney. 
If I only knew how to begin! 

__ The way to begin is to begin. 
‘Resolve on that with all your 
might. Tell your Heavenly Father 
‘that you have turned round and 
are coming home,—coming some- 
‘how, evenif youmustcrawl. Ere 
long you will find Christ coming 
out to meet you. 

 Vildoit. Vl right about-face 
to-day,—now.— Congregationalist. 


i 
For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


| What Shall I Do With My 
Money ? 
BY REV. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D. 


**O how have IJ labored for money! 
Just make up your mind to believe it; 

No bee ever worked so for honey, 
} Or stung so keenly, to keep it. 
| “And what shall I do with it? I have 
got it honestly. Have driven no bargains 
harder than every one is obliged to do, 
to prevent fraud, and protect his own in- 
‘terests. Have given in charities,—I need 
‘not speak of that. My stocks and bonds 
have yielded good dividends. The rich- 
est sheaves of wheat have come from my 
fields. My fortune has been singularly 
good. Beginning with a shilling, it has 
rolled up like a ball of damp snow. 
“To each of my five boys I have given 
‘$100,000: so much, I fear, as to weaken, 
or cut the sinews of their energy. How 
soon a kite, with a broken string, flops, 
faints, and falls! Now I have, perhaps, 
‘twice that amount left. I know I can- 
not carry it with me; and if I could, it 
would be worthless where there are no 
stocks, bonds, banks, and mortgages; 
and no loaning on interest. Please tell 
me what I can do with it.” 
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«Sir, I doubt not you already know. 
We can name fifty channels in which a 
certain amount of money will do a great 
deal of good, easier than you can be in- 
duced to give. Kindly, yet plainly per- 
mit me to say that your pleasure and 
habits have been to get, notto give. And 
when a fond habit is three score and ten 
years old, break it if you can! That re- 
quires more than human strength. But 
I will name some of the ways of doing 
real and permanent good. There are all 
the departments of education, from the 
pee school to the classical college. 

Tore than you can count on your fingers 

and toes are now actually suffering for 
the want of a few hundreds, or a few 
thousands of dollars. 

“There is the matter of Home Missions, 
aiding and encouraging the worthy to 
help themselves: and thus laying deep 
and broad the foundations of good socie- 
ty for generations to come. Tloreign 
work also in the same line, lifting idola- 
trous, ignorant, and godless nations up 
into the intelligent, commercial, and 
Christian brotherhood of man. 

“Then what a power is in the press! 
What a chance, taking the wings of the 
English language, which contains the 
best systems of moral philosophy and 
sound theology in the world, to scatter 
the printed pages, thick as snowflakes, 
on every mountain, in every valley, and 
over every plain! What an opportunity 
to make Bible light-houses at the entrance 
of all the commercial cities; and throw- 
ing in these intermediate lights, see the 
prophecy, recorded by Isaiah, fulfilled :— 
‘the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven 
days.’ 

‘*Money! what is it worth compared 
with such results! 

‘*Shall I name the various charities 
which are both the relieving and elevating 
power, and also the commendable pride 
of humanity? I need not;—you know 
them well, and can have your own ju- 
dicious choice in making the sick feel 
better, the weak feel stronger, the erring 
pursue a different course, the orphan 
child sing, or the widow’s heart leap for 
joy. Yes, your choice, and you will 
scarcely make a mistake. 

‘“«Then, how much of your wealth has 
come from the sea? Is there no debt of 
gratitude and money due the sailors who 
have battled with the winds, wrestled 
with the tempests, and perilled their lives 
to bring your person, your goods, and 
comforts into the desired haven? And 
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you ask me to tell you what you shall do 
with your money. 1 can say no more, 
for I am neither your keeper, nor the 
keeper of your dollars. I have, and can 
have no responsibility there. It all rests 
upon yourself, and the weight is heavier 
than all your wealth turned into coin. 
All I can do is to show you channels of 
usefulness; name some of the ways in 
which you can bless your fellow men and 
yourself, and leave the whole matter with 
you to account for with God. I think 
you will do well to ask Him, what you 
shall do with your money.” 

‘‘[ thank you, sir. I will take it into 
consideration.” 

And while he was considering, HE 
DIED! 


—_——_»> 02 


More Winter Ferils By Sea. 

By the arrival of the British steamship 
Orinoco, from Barbadoes, details are ob- 
tained of another harrowing tale of the 
sea. The man who brings the story is 
ALEXANDER LEGGETT,a sailor from the lost 


craft. Though he has been fifteen years 
at sea this experience has caused him to 
declare that he will never step on ship- 
board again. The lost vessel was the 
British bark Hmbla. The cablegram re- 
ceived from Barbadoes told that the craft 
had come to grief, but furnished no par- 
ticulars. 

““Tt was on New Year’s Day,” said Mr. 
Leggett to a Mail and Hxpress reporter, 
“that the Hmbla left Philadelphia with 
a full cargo of petroleum for Alicante, 
Spain. We were favored with a strong 
westerly wind, and went along in splen- 
did style. The ship was a good one, hay- 
ing been built ten years ago in Nova 
Scotia. Her registered tonnage was 1,100 
and she belonged to Carmichael, of Pic- 
tou, N.S. On the evening of the 8th a 
light wind set in from the southeast. 
This increased and at midnight a regular 
gale howled about the ship. The topgal- 
lant sails and upper stay-sails were made 
fast, and the foretop sails put off and on 
the yard arm. At 8 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, heavy rain and squalls 
made their appearance. When the watch 
came on deck it became certain the gale 
meant business, and the captain ordered 
the main upper topsail put home and the 
mainsail, foresail and fore lower topsail 
clewed up. 

“¢ After this the well was sounded, and 
three feet of water found in the hold. 
The captain gave orders to run the ship 
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to the north, before the wind, to get the’ 

water out. Then the first mate’s watch) 
went below and the pumps were started. | 
A suck was obtained at 4 o’clock. All) 
hands were set at work on the pumps, but) 
at 8 o’clock ten feet of water were found, | 
It was immediately after this, and when §f 
the helm was being put up, that she be-| 

came unmanageable. 


Vo Hope for the Ship. | 


‘Finally we realized that the end had ff 
come and the ship was doomed. The | 
winds and sea roared fearfully, and the | 
latter’s continuous surging on board made |f 
it necessary for every one to lash himself 
to the bulwarks. The seamen at the 
pumps had to tie themselves to the fife- 
rail. At 9 o’clock a wave larger than all 
others struck the fast sinking craft on 
the starboard side, and she rolled over to 
larboard. We all held our breath and 
prepared to meet death. But the case-oil 
in the hold would not permit her to com- 
pletely careen, nor would it allow her to 
sink. Thus when she went over, the main |} 
yard dipped about eight feet in the water, 
but would go no further. Knowing that 
it would be impossible to live on the ves- 
sel while she was in that position, the 
captain got an axe and set to work at the 
main rigging. At the same time the fore 
upper topsail and topgallant yards were 
carried away in the slings. This saved } 
us from speedy death, for the ship nght- 
ed, not, however, until the hold was full 
of water up to the hatch-combings and 
every movable thing on deck had dis- 
appeared. It was too late to save any- 
thing but ourselves. 

“*Had I known then it was only the 
beginning I would have blown my brains | 
out. On the morning of the 10th we all 
went aft of the mainmast to die. Our 
clothing was frozen to our skin, our feet 
rested in boots filled with partly congeal- 
ed water and the agony suffered in our 
eyes from prolonged contact with the salt 
water was terrible,—we could scarcely — 
see. 

‘‘The provisions were so badly soaked 
that even in our great hunger it was im- — 
possible to partake of them, and finally 
the sea washed them away piecemeal, as 
well as the fresh water. The fire in the — 
galley range was extinguished the first 
day of the storm, and though subsequent- 
ly we made several attempts to relight it, — 
each time a huge wave put an end to it. 


The First to Die, 
“Death visited us that night. 


It took | 


the one we could most ill afford to lose,— 
the steward, Joseph Smith,—for I think 
jhad he lived, much suffering would have 
been averted during the ten days we were 
compelled to remain on board. We bur- 
jied him on Sunday morning when the 
|waves were still raging with appalling 
fury. How we managed to sustain life 
for the following nine days I cannot 
guess. Hach evening when darkness 
settled down, we prayed for the end. On 
Tuesday, the 19th, through our partially 
‘blinded eyes, we sighted a large sailing 
ship heading in our direction. She was 
only a short distance away and must have 
sighted us long before we saw her. It 
was the ship Marragut, of Boston. Her 
commander, Capt. Hardwick, hailed us, 
and although we were too weak to speak, 
he launched a lifeboat. 

“The seas were still running high, and 
the small boat was unable to come near 
us. There was only one way of getting 
into her. In two lots the men sprang 
into the sea. Several were unable to 
swim, but grasping the lifeboat oars, the 
willing hands of those in charge pulled 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA, 


Dating December 28th, 1885, Mr. W. 
T. Austen, sailor-missionary, writes :— 


| ‘Tn response to your wish that I write 
something about our mission work that 
ean be printed in the Sarnors’ Magazine, 
{ send a short account of work performed 
among the officers and crew of the U.S. 
5. Ossipee, during a recent visit she made 
so Yokohama, and also a brief descrip- 
tion of the way we spent our Christmas 
In this far away Japan. 


! Securing a Service. 


_ «The Ossipee arrived here on the 20th 
of October. On her arrival I called on 
board to pay my respects to the captain 
ind officers, and to obtain permission to 
work on board. I did not find the cap- 
jain on board, so called again the next 
lay, but only to be again disappointed. 
30 I took the next best plan, and wrote 
;o him, and received a nice letter from 
aim, giving me his full permission to do. 
whatever I could for the good of the men. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 
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them over the gunwales. When we reach- 
ed the deck of the Farragut, two of the 
sailors fainted. 


The First Bite in Ten Days. 


‘* After we had been rescued, we were 
given dry clothes and food, the first bite 
we had had in ten days. 

“On the 20th the Marragut sighted a 
Danish ship bound to Queenstown and 
five of our men were taken on board. On 
the 81st, the British bark Annapolis, 
bound from New York to Shanghae, was 
spoken. She consented to take two more. 
This left the captain, second officer, boat- 
swain, cabin boy and myself on board 
the Farragut. On February 5th H. M.S. 
Bellerophon, bound for Barbadoes, was 
sighted. In answer to the Farragut’s 
signals, her commander sent a boat along- 
side and volunteered to take us to Bar- 
badoes. Captain Hardwich, the boat- 
swain, mate and boy left Barbadoes for 
England on the 22d ult. I alone return 
here, and you can rest assured here I re- 
main.”—V, Y. Mail and Kxpress. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


On the following Sunday morning ac- 
companied by Mrs. Austen I went on 
board to hold service. We took with us 
a small organ, which we find very help- 
ful at such services. On our arrival on 
board we were met at the gangway by 
several officers who conducted us to the 
captain’s cabin, where we were kindly 
welcomed by Capt. McGuznsay. He told 
us frankly that he did not expect that we 
should meet with success, as other minis- 
ters had been off to hold services at dif- 
ferent ports but had been unsuccessful, 
and from what he knew of the men he 
did not think they would attend. How- 
ever after the ship’s bell had been tolled 
for Divine service, we were taken to the 
quarter-deck where the service was to be 
held. Sure enough the captain’s fears 
were realized, for we found all the seats 
empty, the captain and the doctor be- 
ing the only two who had responded to 
the invitation given to all by the bell, 
The captain thought we had better give 
up the idea of holding the service, but 
we said, ‘no, if the men will not come 
to us, we, with your kind permission, will 
go to the men.’ 
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“This being readily granted, Mrs. A. 
and myself loaded our arms with hymn 
books and went forward, one on the port 
side and one on the starboard side to per- 
sonally invite the men to the service. It 
was quite amusing to see them as we ad- 
vanced toward them, retreat, hiding them- 
selves behind ventilators, and the masts, 
or diving down the hatchways, anywhere 
to get out of sight. But we soon returned 
along the deck with from sixty to seventy 
seamen and mariners to fill the benches. 
The service lasted about one hour, and 
was evidently enjoyed by all, and none 
seemed to regret having come. The cap- 
tain and officers, (others of whom came 
up after the service, and as we found out 
had been listening from the deck below), 
seemed much interested, by the way we 
had collected our congregation, and told 
us they thought we should have no trouble 
on succeeding Sundays, as the service was 
such as would prove both attractive and 
profitable to all. The ward-room officers 
courteously insisted upon our staying on 
board to lunch with them. 

“The stay of the vessel being extended 
over six weeks, we were able to hold six 
services in all, and at each we had no 
more trouble to get acongregation. The 
officers also continued to extend us their 
hospitalities, and when leaving sent us a 
donation towards reducing the debt on 
the mission building. We have been 
pleased to notice that when the crew had 
liberty granted them, they visited and 
used the mission rooms in large numbers, 
many of them have again and again ex- 
pressed their deep gratitude for having 
such a place to come to, and for the kind- 
ness we have been enabled to shew them, 
in helping them to carry away bright and 
cheerful remembrances of their stay at 
Yokohama.” 


A Christmas Festival. 


“Jor several days before Christmas, 
Mrs. Austen was busy going to her lady 
friends to collect a sufficient sum to en- 
able her to have a tree filled with gifts 
for her sailors. Some eight or ten sailors 
were also busy under her direction, cut- 
ting out letters and covering them with 
evergreens and fir, or making long strips 
of wreathing to hang round the walls, and 
going into the country to cut and bring to 
the mission a large Christmas-tree. Christ- 
mas Day was ushered in full of bright- 
ness and sunshine. During the earlier 
part of the day I was busy visiting the 
shipping and inviting the seamen to the 
free dinner to be given at the mission in 
the evening. This took place at 6.30 p. 
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m. Out of nearly sixty who promised, | 
forty only made their appearance. | 
captain, with his wife and two daughters, 
who had just arrived with his vessel, 
more than six months out from New) 
York, were present, and seemed pleas- | 
ed in assisting us to meet the needs of 
the hungry seamen at the tables, 

“‘ After all had been supplied to their 
entire satisfaction, with the good things, 
which through the kindness of friends we 
had been enabled to provide for them, 
the gas was turned down low, and the 
Christmas tree lighted up. When this 
was done a glance around the room 
showed a very cheerful scene. The mis- 
sion-room, which is fifty feet by eighteen 
feet, had been very tastefully decorated 
with evergreens, mottoes, Chinese-and 
Japanese lanterns, American and British 
ensigns kindly loaned by the executive 
officer of the Ossipee, more than twenty 
of whose crew were present. 

‘The large and well proportioned 
Christmas tree, with its branches hung 
with pretty and useful articles, and bril- 
liantly lit up with colored candles, pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance to the hap- 
py faces gathered round it. There were 
upon it many pairs of warm woolen socks | 
and cuffs, braces, pipes and tobacco |} 
pouches, Japanese silk bags filled with 
cigars, knives, scissors, bags with station- 
ery, and others with sewing necessaries, 
etc., etc. After several short speeches 
had been made, the tree was spoiled of its 
treasures, which were handed: one by one, 
to each person present, by Mrs. Austen. 

“The remainder of the evening was 
spent in playing several amusing games, 
and the singing of appropriate hymns, I 
must not forget to mention that a repre- 
sentative of the merchant seamen, and 
another of the naval seamen present, ex- 
pressed the thanks of all, in very kind 
and touching words, for the great treat 
we had given them, many saying they 
had not spent such an evening since they 
were lads at home. Mrs. Austen had a 
beautiful student lamp, and embroidered 
silk cushion presented to her by the sea- 
men, while I was presented with a hand- 
some silk embroidered cap.” 
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Mr. Austen has forwarded extracts 
from his journal, for the last quarter of. 
1885, as follows :— 

Oct. 1st.—Visited patients in the Royal — 
Naval Hospital. Held a Seamen’s Bible — 
Class at the mission, attendance, 7. Visit-_ 
ed the American and British consular 
prisons. Held a service of sacred song 
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ut the mission, with gospel addresses, 
uttendance, 27. Mrs. Austen supplied 
soffee and cakes to each man present. 
Thirty seamen used the rooms. 6t¢h.— 
Visited the American barque Catharine 
\Ludden, the British S. S. Pembrokeshire 
land the American consular prison. Gave 
juway 1 Testament and 1 gospel. Forty 
seamen used the reading-room. Supplied 
21 articles of clothing tothe wrecked crew 
bf the American barque Cashmere. 10th. 
Visited the British consular prison. 
Held a meeting in the American consular 
orison. Held a Bible class for seamen 
at the mission, attendance, 8. Held a 
service of sacred song at the mission, with 
a gospel address, attendance, 48 sea- 
men. Gave coffee and cakes to those 
oresent. At the close of this service, 
spoke to a man who had seemed to be 
much affected, and found him deeply 
convicted of sin. Went with him to my 
study where he yielded himself to God. 
Ten men also signed the temperance 
ledge. Thirty-five seamen used the read- 
ing-rooms. %1st.—Visited U. S. S. Os- 
sipee, the American S. S. City of New 
York, the British S. 8. Sussex and Auer. 
One man signed the pledge,—twenty-eight 
used the rooms. 25th.—Gave a free 
oreakfast to men in poor circumstances, 
at the mission, holding a short service 
with them afterwards. Held morning 
service on board the Ossipee. Visited 
she American and British consular pri- 
sons. Held a service of song at the mis- 
sion, attendance, 23. Gave coffee and 
cakes to those present. Twenty seamen 
used the mission-room. 29th.—Visited 
the American ship Big Bonanza and the 
British bark Venezuela. 

| Nov. i1st.—Gave a free breakfast to 
imen in poor circumstances, and held a 
short service at the mission. Held morn- 
ing service on board the U.S. 8. Ossipee. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mowrog, from Southport, 
(Conn., U.S. A., called to see the work 
and seemed much pleased. Held a Bible 
Class for seamen, attendance, 5. Held 
a service of sacred song, with a gospel 
address at the mission. One seamen at 
the close followed me to my room and 
surrendered himself to Christ. 20¢h.— 
Visited the British ship Minister of Ma- 
rine, and H. M. S. Cleopatra, Gave 
away a Testament. Supplied a free meal 
to a distressed seaman. Held a meeting 
at the mission, attendance. 9. Thirteen 
seamen used the room. 15th.—Gave a 
free breakfast to men in needy circum- 
stances. Held morning service on the 
Ossipee. Visited the American and Brit- 
ish consular prisons. Held a service of 
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song, with gospel addresses, at the mis- 
sion, attendance, 19. Gave coffee and 
cakes to those present. One man signed 
the pledge. Sixteen men used the rooms. 
20th.—Visited the U. S. S. Osszpee, the 
American S. S. San Pablo and the Brit- 
ish bark Archimedes. Sixteen men used 
the rooms. 24th.—Held a gospel meet- 
ing at the mission, attendance, 5. Also 
a temperance meeting in the evening, 
attendance, 19. Seven men signed the 
pledge. Twenty-six men used the rooms. 
27th.—Visited the S. S. Teheran. the 
ship Minister of Marine and bark Vene- 
zuela. Supplied 12 articles of clothing 
to distressed seamen. Wrote a letter to a 
seaman. Highteen seamen used the read- 
ing-rooms. 29th.—Gave a free breakfast 
to men in poor circumstances, and held 
a short service at the mission, attend- 
ance, 18. Held a meeting in the Amer- 
ican consular prison. Visited the British 
consular prison. Held a service of sacred 
song, with gospel addresses. Gave coffee 
and cake to those present, attendance, 
24. Twenty-one seamen used the read- 
ing-rooms. 

Dec. 5th.—Visited the patients in_the 
U.S and Royal Naval Hospitals. Held 
a service of song, with gospel addresses, 
at the mission, attendance, 12. ’wenty- 
eight men used the rooms. 9th.—Visited 
the American bark WVellie May and the 
British ship Minister of Marine. Held 
a meeting at the mission, attendance, 
12. Gave away a German testament and 
a Gospel. ‘Twenty-nine seamen used the 
reading-rooms. 13¢h.—Gave a free break- 
fast to men in want, and held a short 
service at the mission, attendance, 11. 
Visited the American and British con- 
sular prisons, and the R. N. Hospital. 
Held a service of song at the mission, 
with gospel addresses. One man profess- 
ed conversion: attendance, 18. T'wenty- 
three seamen used the room. 23d.—Vis- 
ited the ship Hectarnooga, the S. S. Tehe- 
ran and the R. N. Hospital, Held a 
meeting at the mission, attendance, 9. 
Eighteen seamen used the reading-rooms. 
30th.—Visited H. M. S. Curacoa, and 
the U. S. Naval Hospital. Held a meet- 
ing at the mission, attendance, 10. Re- 
ceived a letter from a seaman. Gave 2 
testaments. Two officers and 18 seamen 
used the reading-rooms. 


aS gee 
China. 
HANKOW. 


The recent death of Mrs. Grirriru Jom 
isappropriately noticed on page 120. The 
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following extract from the letter of Mrs. 
J., referred to by our correspondent, gives 
welcome intelligence as to her method 
of labor for sailors, and as to its success. 

“The English work I get among the 
sailors, is recreation to me, and a delight, 
for I enjoy so much more speaking in my 
own tongue. Somehow the precious 
word does not seem quite the same to me 
in another language. Last week three 
dear men on the gunboat Wanderer gave 
their hearts to God, in our Rest. We had 
some happy meetings with a large num- 
ber of the men, and now they have left 
us for Shanghae. Soon we shall have 
another vessel. 


Working Sailor Christians. 


“The first officer of one of the river 
steamers found peace in Christ, last sum- 
mer, here in our house, and I cannot tell 
you what joy it gives me to see how he is 
growing in grace. Christ is a living 
Savior to him, and his whole soul is bent 
on winning souls for Him. His vessel 
plies between Shanghae and Hankow, and 
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although he has but one evening in the }} 
former place each trip, he spends that } 
evening in collecting from the different }} 
vessels, in port, the sailors, and holding 
meetings with them, and already he has 


had the unspeakable joy of leading men J} 


to God. How important that young 


converts should be taught they have a fj 


work to do for God;—a work that isem- 
phatically theirs, and that will never be | 
done unless they do it. | 

“‘This is what I try to impress on all 
who accept Christ for their Savior. 
member asa very young girl,—I was con- 
verted at fifteen years of age,—feeling a 
deep sense of responsibility resting upon 
me for the souls of those around me, I 
felt that I had my sphere given to me as 
fully as the minister had his, only ona 
different line. And years afterward, 
when with more light I gave myself to 
the Lord, I remember with what force 
those last two verses of Colossians, 1st, 
came to me, as if God himself spoke them, 
‘Whom we preach, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.’ ” 


- At Ports in the United States. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 


During the last year an unusually large 
number of shipwrecked sailors have been 
brought into Boston. More than forty 
have been aided by Capt. Nickerson at 
the Seamen’s Bethel, Hanover street.— 
Congregationalist. 


New York. 
STAPLETON, S. I. 

The last report of Rev. F. M. Kr, 
D. D., chaplain, reads:— 

«The sameness of my duties necessari- 
ly renders my quarterly reports very like 
each other. I visit the men in their 
wards, converse as far as possible with 
each individual, supply them with the 
Word of God, tracts, religious and other 
reading matter, and preach to them on 


the afternoons of the Lord’s day, Week 
after week, month after month finds me 
doing the same kind of work. During 
this closing quarter my visits have been 
continued as usual, and our Subbath 


afternoon services regularly maintained. 
The attendance on this service varies in 
point of numbers from 7 to 29,—the 
largest I have ever had. To these I seek 
to preach Christ, Christ only, simply and 
with direct application of the truth to 
each individual. 
ally very attentive. 
gard as very important and especially 
hopeful. The number of patients in the 
hospital is about 100, and is continually 
increasing. A few items noted in my 
journal may be interesting :— 


Incidents, 


“One to whom T spoke of the blessed- 
ness of confidence in Christ, said that 
trust in Christ was in his heart all the 
time.—A sailor in a critical condition 
expressed his willingness to live or die, 
Christ being his hope and trust.—One 
who suffers very severe pains of body has 
been a Christian for two years. He en- 
joys the consolations of religion, and 
told me that if it had not been for its up- 
holding power he would have cast him- 
self into the sea.—Another, a young man, 
not a Christian, said to me that if it had 
not been for the influence of an early re- 
ligious education he would have commit- 
ted suicide.—Visiting a consumptive with 


Ire- |} 


My hearers are gener- |p 
This service I re- | 
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‘whom I had had previous conversations, 
he expressed his confidence in the Lord 
_ Jesus as his Savior, and died soon after I 
had left him.—Urging on one suffering 
' from a severe disease attention to his 
' soul’s interests (as I had previously done), 
| he told me he was as ready to die as ever 
he would be.—I conversed with a con- 
-sumptive conscious of his near approach 
'to death, but unprepared to die. He 
said that he is ready to go when called. 
| If it was God’s will he should be born in 
sin, God must take him as he is. He has 
mo fear of death, but rather longs for it. 
I have had repeated conversations with 
him, but have never, as yet, been able to 
make any favorable impression on his 
| mind.” 


Georgia. 
SAVANNAH. 


- The News of March 8th had an ac- 
count of the last services held by Rev. 
Ricuarp Wess, for many years past, 
| sailors’ chaplain here, which we gladly 
‘transfer to our columns. We regret to 
lose this excellent man from our corps of 
evangelical workers for seamen, but he 
has contemplated a change for some time, 
| his health seeming to render it necessary. 
| He thought it best that he should avail 
| himself of the present opportunity and 
} resign the charge which for seventeen 
"years he so acceptably filled. The News 
| said :— 

‘Mariners’ Bethel was not as crowded 
last night as some other places of worship 
/ in the city, but Rev. Ricnarp Wess had 
attentive hearers. He has been preach- 
| ing in the plain but neat little chapel 
ever since it was built in 1874. For the 
| last seventeen years he has proclaimed 
the gospel to seamen who visit this port. 
Last night he preached his farewell ser- 
| mon. ‘To-morrow or next day he will 
sail for the eastern side of the Atlantic 
}/ and will spend six or eight months in 
| visiting European ports. Mrs. Webb will 
accompany her husband, and they expect 
to return in the autumn. 

“The text of last night’s sermon was :—- 
God, ‘who will have all men to be saved 
/ and to come unto the knowledge of the 
¢ruth.—i Tim. wi., 4. ‘Why are not 
all men saved?’ the preacher asked. The 
—Universalists say that all men will be 
saved, because God will have them to be 
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saved. He can save them and He is the 
only one that can. But he would have 
to destroy man’s accountability and take 
away from man his free will. A man 
cannot be saved against his will. Ifa 
man is not ready to give up the pleasures 
of sin he cannot be saved, that being one 
of the impossibilities. Again, men may 
object to God’s way of salvation. They 
reject Christ. Millions of souls are lost 
because they are not willing to be saved 
in God’s way and at God’s time. Mil- 
lions more are lost because they do not 
know anything of God’s salvation. That 
is the case with the heathen. It is asked 
what will become of them? I don’t know. 
God willattend to that. But aman cannot 
go to a place if he does not know where 
the place is and does not know the 
way. <A captain would not be sent to a 
port if he did not know how to get there. 
If he didn’t know he wouldn’t get there 
either. In conclusion Mr. Webb spoke of 
the sin of unbelief, which is the only bar- 
rier between sinner and salvation. 

‘« After the sermon the pastor said that 
perhaps he would never speak in the 
chapel again, and he expressed the hope 
that some one will soon come to fill the 
place where he has worked as a missionary 
for twelve years. The audience waited a 
few minutes after the sermon, shook 
hands with the old pastor, and bade him 
farewell and God speed.” 

We have received an interesting report 
of the annual festival of the Bethel Mis- 
sion Sabbath School, which was celebrated 
on the last night of the year 1885,—from 
the pen of Mrs. Mary S. Wass, the wife 
of the retiring chaplain. 


—__—=<s 4<__—_ 


Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS. 

We take the following from the N. Y. 
Evangelist of 25th February :— 

“That stalwart soldier in the Lord’s 
host, Rev. L. H. Pass, who has been at 
work in the Bethel at New Orleans for 
twenty years or more, reports encourag- 
ing results of recent labors. Commenc- 
ing with the Week of Prayer, he has held 
religious services, every evening, till the 
present time, as the result of which he 
has received about 120 new members in- 
to the church, which he. styles ‘The 
Brotherhood of the Sea and Land.’ The 
preaching and much of the other labor 
has mainly devolved upon him.” 
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Oregon. 
PORTLAND. 

The First Presbyterian Church in Port- 
land, Ore., of which the Rev. Dr. Liyp- 
SLEY is pastor, has a paper of its own which 
is called The Church Bells, From a re- 
cent number, we make the following ex- 
tract :— 


“Our church has been actively identi- 
fied with this department of Christian 
labor from the very beginning of Bethel 
work in Portland. The present and in- 
creasing importance of this cause can not 
be overestimated. 

“This port attracts shipping from all 
coasts, and on many of the vessels are 
Christian brethren,—officers and men,— 
who are made glad by our welcome; and 
there are sailors who are exposed to abuse 
and cruelty at sea, and to every form of 
fraud and treachery on land. They appeal 
to Christian philanthropists for sympathy 
and protection. An efficient missionary 
to labor among them should be sustained. 
The growing importance of this port de- 
mands it. It will continue to increase, 
and will. no doubt, maintain its position 
as second only to San Francisco. 

“From these considerations we have 
always maintained intimate relations with 
Christian work among seamen and river- 
men. Some of the founders of this chureh 
were closely connected with these people 
when the Seamen’s Friend Society began 
operations here, of which society this con- 
gregation has been a constant and liberal 
supporter, and actively interested in its 
work. 

**Some months ago the session of this 
church,—at the request of Chaplain 
Stusss, and with the concurrence of the 
Directors of the Seamen’s Friend Society, 
—consented to directly aid in conduct- 
ing its religious work, but, for several 
reasons, active participation has been de- 
layed. The recent departure of Chaplain 
Stubbs prompts us to engage immediate- 
ly in Sabbath-school and other mission 
labors in this field. 

*‘In our original design and present 
purpose we were and are influenced by the 
consideration, that a wide area of our 
city around the Mariner’s Home and 
northward is uncared for,—an inviting 

’ field for Sunday-school and home mis- 
sionary efforts, which falls to us by nat- 
ural location, and this has excited our 
sympathies. We look upon it, also, as 
assigned to us by Providence, and this 
awakened our sense of responsibility. 
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“‘In the near future we expect to re- | 
vive the Bethel Sabbath-school, and our ff 
people will be invited to assist in this J} 


and other Bethel religious work which 
may devolve upon us. 
able to respond to these demands. 

‘We invoke the assistance of our peo- 
ple in this work. Surely we should sup- 
ply our own vacancies and give vigorous: 


efficiency to all the departments of church |ff 
work. The home school should not be | 


expected to provide teachers while so 
much talent in the congregation con- 
tinues unemployed.” 


ASTORIA, 


“Enclosed,” says Chaplain McCormac,. | 
“‘T send you an account of a shipwreck | 


which occurred only a few miles from 
here, which is very distressing to all who 


We trust to be | 


knew Capt. Exon and his mate, Mr. jf 


JAMISON. 
tian seamen, and among the faithful few 


who were never ashamed to ‘stand up: 
for Jesus.’ 
“Tf ever there was a man who gloried 


They were both devoted Chris— | 


to sail under his Master’s colors, it was. |f 


Capt. Exon. He was the captain men- 
tioned in my report who addressed us at. 
our meeting on last Thursday evening, 
and who spoke to us such words of faith 
and encouragement. 
dream it would be his last meeting with 
us! Surely ‘in the midst of life we are 
in death.’ How hard to lose such ment! 
My very heart bleeds at the thought. 
Our only consolation is that God knows: 
best. His wisdom is unsearchable and. 
His ways past finding out. 
“*Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And moulds them to His will.’ ” 


The Portland Oregonian, January 5th, 
’86, said :— 

‘*Capt. Exon was the first man who. 
ever attempted deep sea fishing off the 
Oregon coast. In the summer of 1884 
he demonstrated that fine fish were to be 
found, and it only remained to get the 
proper vessel and appliances. The latter 
he secured, and there were good prospects. 
for a successful season. He was about 
50 years old, and leavesa family. Hisson 
wasa member of the crew, and was saved. 
Capt. Exon had been a deep sea fisherman 
off the coast of England, and had braved 
many storms in the rough waters of the 
North Sea. It is strange that he should 


How little did we: | 


and an organ too. 
/men to contribute 50 cents each, so that 


| library fund. 


distributed by the librarian. 
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» have met death, in calm weather, ina place 
» where he could almost have waded ashore. 
|Mr. Jamison was a young man, and is 
ispoken of as a good seaman and of good 
' character.” 


— 0 
Loan Library Work. 
INCITING TO KINDRED EFFORT. 

The chaplain of U.8. 8. Omaha, writes 


| from Hong Kong, China, to our Boston 
‘Secretary, January 8th, as follows :— 


** At last we have arrived at our desti- 


) nation and I am prepared to render an 
-account of my stewardship as custodian 
‘of the books donated by your Society. 
By your generous example others were 


induced to contribute books and money, 
This encouraged the 


I was able to gather a library of about 


' 600 volumes of the newest and best liter- 
ature. 


These were nicely covered and 
numbered, and shelved in a convenient 


room. The commandant of the Receiy- 
‘ing Ship at Brooklyn had a catalogue 


printed for us. Books are issued by the 
schoolmaster at certain hours and charged 
to each person, who must turn in his 
book every night. Fines are collected 
for retaining books longer, and for los- 
ing or injuring them in any way. Offi- 
cers, having rooms for keeping the books 
without injury, can keep them one week. 
The men have only bags, and could not 
keep books over night without bending 
and breaking them. 

‘*We opened the library about Septem- 


| ber 1st, and up to December 31st, 3,101 


volumes had been issued, most of them 
to the men. During these four months 
about $2 have been paid in fines, and 
$10 contributed, making $12 now in the 
Hundreds of pamphlets, 
apers, tracts and testaments have been 
All this is 
probably harvest from the seed planted 


by the Amprican SeAMEN’s FRIEND Soct- 
| Bry. 


As to the actual influence of this 
reading on the hearts and lives of these 
sailors, ‘he who reads (himself) may un- 


_ derstand.’ 


“We were greatly blessed on our long 
voyage, and are made to know that God 
plants His footsteps on the sea, and rides 
upon the storm.’ 

Very truly yours, 
C. Q. Wricut, 
Chaplain U. S. N.” 
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READ WITH ‘‘CARE AND PROFIT.” 


“The books in this library (No. 7,588, 
contributed in 1882, by 8.8. Cong. church, 
Southport, Conn.,) have all been read, 
and with much care and profit,” is the 
return made to us from our Boston 
Rooms. It had been brought there from 
the bark Avoto. 


‘WITH MUCH PLEASURE. ” 


““The books have all been read with 
much pleasure,” says Captain Hanpy of 
the schooner Oliver Ames, at Boston, 
who had Library No. 7,547, sent out, 
through us, in 1882, by the Sabbath School 
named above. 


“4 GREAT COMFORT.” 


Captain Baxter of the bark Rk, M. 
Hayward, who had on board Library No. 
8,187, sent out in 1884, by Mr. C. EH. 
Vat, of Blairstown, N. J., writes us:— 
‘«‘The books have all been read by myself 
and crew. They have been a great com- 
fort to all on board. I wish to thank 
you for this loan.” 


$< 


Obituary. 
MRS. GRIFFITH JOHN. 


A friend in this city writes over date’ 
of 2nd March :— 

‘‘Tave you heard of the death of Mrs. 
Grirrira Joun of Hankow, China? I 
received a letter from her a few weeks 
ago, dated Dec. 8th, °85, but before it 
came to me she had entered into her rest. 
She was called suddenly, and died Dec. 


29th, 1885, after three or four days’ ill- 
ness. I had copied a part of this letter 
referring more particularly to her much 
loved work among the English speaking 
sailors at Hankow, before the news of her 


death reached me. She died in the 
prime of life, only fifty-two years old, 
but she has gone home. We are 


sorry to lose her pleasant company as 
we journey on. but are glad for her that 
she has entered thus early into the joy of 
her Lord.” 

We print the extracts from Mrs. John’s 


letter on page 122. 
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Mrs. John’s 
friend:— 

“‘On Christmas night she was taken 
with severe pain, and December 29th died 
of peritonitis. A few hours before her 
death she seemed to lie in the presence of 
her Lord, and during the half hour pre- 
vious to her departure, a light broke upon 
her countenance, and she said repeatedly, 
‘Beautiful! Beautiful! my Lord!’” 
{+Her remains were taken to Shanghae 
for interment. 


husband writes to a 


The North China Daily News, of — 


Shanghae, savs of her in its issue of Jan. 
4th, ‘‘It is seldom we are called to bear 
testimony to the zeal and devotedness, 
the gentleness and loveliness of a char- 
acter and life like that of Mrs. Griffith 
John, accompanied by so many indica- 
tions of usefulness and appreciation as 
those by which hers was distinguished. 
* * Her name and influence will long 
abide, alike among natives and foreign- 
ers, and among the devoted and useful 
women who have sought to benefit this 
great country in the best and truest sense, 
and who have consecrated themselves for 
the spiritual advantage of those who 
eome to it from other climes, Mrs. John 
will ever be mentioned with love and re- 
spect.” 

—____—=— -<>. 
Generous and Timely Aid. 
The following note from the Treasurer 

of the Congregational Sabbath School at 
Wilton, Conn., the ‘‘old parish” of Rev. 
Frank THOMPSON, now our seamen’s 
chaplain at Valparaiso, S. A., explains 
itself :— 


Witton, February 25th, 1886. 
Bee aay American Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
y i— 

“* A letter received from Rey, Mr. Up- 
Son, states that he has arranged with you 
to forward to Rev. Frank THompson $50, 
which is donated to him by our Sabbath 
School, to assist him in his work. You 
will accordingly please find enclosed the 
said sum, and at your convenience return 
receipt.” 


As To The Magazine. 

One of the most interesting of the 
many periodicals that come to us from 
month to month is the Samors’ Maca- 
ZINE,—the organ of the AMERICAN Sra- 
mEN’s H'R1END Socrpty. It has a field all 
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its own, and abounds in information i | 
about the men of the sea which cannot | 
fail to awaken an interest in their behalf, 


and in the work that is going on among | 
The success of this work during \ff 


them. 
the last few years has been among the | 
most encouraging results of the effort | 
made to spread the knowledge and tri- | 
umph of the Gospel. This magazine |ff 
ought to be widely circulated and read | 
among Christian people. It is published | 

at 80 Wall street, New York City.—lV. |ff) 
Y. Observer, March 4th. 


Saved and Sent Home. 


We were pleased to receive and send 
forward to their homes, the seamen named 
below :— 

UnItep STATES CONSULATE, 

RicHmMonp Buriprines, 26 CHAPEL St., 

LiverpPoot, Eng., Oct. 30th, 1885. 

Sir :—This letter will be handed to 
you by Jonn H. Suuirvan and JussE 
Lipsprt, two seamen belonging to the 
fishing schooner Lillian Baxter, of Glou- 
cester, Mass., who were rescued by the 
barque Wm. Duthie from a small boat 
on the banks of Newfoundland, they hay- 
ing lost their vessel during. a fog. 

I have sent the men to New York by 
the 8. 8. Awrania. May I request your 
good offices in assisting the men to their 
homes at Gloucester, Mass? 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cuas. T. RussEtt, 
U.S. Consul. 


a 


Seamen Finding Christ. 

It is matter for profoundest gratitude 
that we can print the statements on page 
121, from Mr. AusTEN, our missionary 
at Yokohama, Japan, concerning the 
conyersions of seamen, in connection with 
his labors on their behalf. 


Recognition of Bravery. 

The United States Government has 
awarded to the captain, officers and crew 
of the Lord Gough, the following testi- 


‘monials, in recognition of their services 


in rescuing the captain and seven of the 
crew of the American schooner Oleopatra 
on December 27th, 1885, off the coast of 
Massachusetts:—Captain Edward Miller 


‘Hughes, and Second Officer Edward 
‘Vaughan Roberts, each a gold watch and 
(chain; Seamen John Purcell, Daniel 
|| Parry, Henry. Dix, Michael Dennis and 
| Thomas Ewart, each $25. 


—————q29+S___— 
A Closing Hymn. 
BY EDWARD HOPPER, D. D. 


I. 
Our parting hymn we raise, 
O Curist, in thankful praise, 
And humble plea. 
May all our hearts be Thine! 
Upon our pathway shine! 
And all our steps incline 
To follow Thee! 


Il. 

We thank Thee, gracious Lord, 

For Thy most hallowed word, 
This sacred day. 

Now as we leave the place, 

Where we have seen Thy face,— 

O may Thy guiding grace 
Direct our way! 


Iii. 


Defend us while we sleep ;— 
And waking, help us keep 

The hallowed seed 
From weeds, and scorching sands; 
And may our lips and hands 
Obey Thy loved commands, 

In word and deed! 


IV. 


So shall Thy truth be found 

Like seed in mellow ground, 
That takes deep root:— 

It is not sown in vain, 

For on the scattered grain 

Thy promised sun and rain 
Assure the fruit. 


—__— +<.__ 


Dewitt C. Slater. 

We have been requested to say that 
among the deaths of Sailor’s Snug Harbor 
inmates, during the year 1885, printed 
in the Sartors’ Maaaztne for March, the 
/ name of this dear brother and fellow-la- 
‘porer for seamen should have been in- 
‘eluded. Mr. Suater, though pursuing 
work as sailor-missionary in New York 
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and Brooklyn, for years before his de- 
cease, was a Snug Harbor man, ‘‘out on 
liberty.” 


20 


Acknowledgment. 

Mr. C. A. BorreLua, our missionary at 
the Sailors’ Home in this city, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $5 from American 
News Company, to be disbursed by him 
among poor families of seamen. 


Notable. 

We have a copy of the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Pioneer, with record of the cele- 
bration at that place, January 31st, 1886, 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Stvgon Lusrer as Ruling 
Elder in the Presbyterian Church at that 
place. Elder Lester has long been a 
hearty supporter and helpful friend of 
the Seamen’s Cause, and we chronicle 
both these facts, with thanksgiving to 
God. 


—___—< + ___—_ 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 


190 CHERRY STREET. 
Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
FEBRUARY, 1886. 


SBOE AL ATTEV OG sc ccles «aise aictala sl hiwlete. semis 

Deposited for safe keeping........... $ 510 
of which $214 was sent to relatives and 
friends, and $225 was returned to boarders. 


Planets for April, 1886. 


Mercury is an evening star until 11 o’clock 
on the evening of tne 8th, when it is in inferior 
conjunction with the Sun, and during the re- 
mainder of the month is a morning star; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the evening of 
the 4th, at 7h. 8m., being 6° 25’ north; is sta- 
tionary among the stars in Pisces at 11 o’clock 
on the evening of the 22nd. 

Venus is a morning star, rising on the 1st at 
3h. 52m., and south of east 11° 22’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the 30th, at 19m. past 
midnight, being 19/ north, at this time is eclips- 
ed to all persons situated between the parallels 
of latitude 15° north and 56° south. 

Mars on the evening of the ist is due south 
at 9h, 59m , being at this time 11° 52/ north of 
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the equator; isin conjunction with the Moon 
on the evening of the 14th, at 8h. 9m., being 
8° 44’ north; is stationary among the stars in 
Leo at 5 o’clock on the afternoon of the 16th. 

JUPITER on the evening of the 1st is due south 
at 11h. 19m., being at this time 1° 36’ north of 
the equator; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the forenoon of the 16th, at 6h, 59m., being 
29’ north, at this time is eclipsed to all per- 
sons situated between the parallels of latitude 
9° north and 66° south. 

SaTuRN is an evening star, setting on the 
morning of the 1st at 56m. past midnight, and 
north of west 30° 48’; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the forenoon of the 10 at 7h. 8m., 
being 4° 24’ north. 


New York University. RK; HB; 


Receipts for February, 1886. 


MAINE. 


South Bridgeton, Cong. church...... $ 5 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Amherst, A Friend Bel etd oratateta eee a6 13 35 
a CONES Biciencelapenliae serous ste 10 00 
Chester, “AV Friend)...csesecceees. san 5 00 
Greenville, A Friend... ............7 4 50 
West Hampstead, A Friend.......... 1 20 
VERMONT. 
Fitchville, Mrs. M. N. Southworth.... 2 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Acton; Cone Churcher mee ceaades te: 5 18 
Auburndale, Cong. church... ....... 50 00 
Boston, Suffolk North Ass’n Monthly 
Meeting, KODMID Ve vee oye sae ae 20 35 
The Dorchester Branch of the New 
England Reading Circle, for Loan 
EAT aRY- RW OTS... etetlav seiLaeineione aes 10 40 
Schr. Ralph Haywood....:......< 1 00 


Bradford, Cong. church, for destitute 
seamen 15 25 


Cambridge, 1st Cong. church, for des- 


TIEUbe SEAMEN: aos) ee oe ee oe 14 00 
Chatham, Cong. church.............. 6 00 
Cotuit, Unionchurch.; ~~ va2...; 13 10 
Fitchburg, Josiah Spaulding......... 3 00 

Nancy Spauldin omens see: 2 00 
Gardner, Cong. church, of wh. $20 for 

library ARP se yee RM men cient ie 80 00 
Mathis! Conerchurch a cmereneere 5 00 
Randolph, Ist Cong. church, of wh. 

Rev. and Mrs, J. C. Labaree, $20 

LOW LDLAR Ya wen eee or mera ee 97 45 
Sheffield, lst Cong. church........... 10 28 
South Dennis, Cong. church.......... 89 
Spencer, Cons churchve aee-aeceer ee 58 50 
Springfield, A Friend, to const. Miss 

Ruth A. Rockwell and Miss Clara 

L. Rockwell of Springfield, Mass., 

See aetna emicincine ctezce meee 60 00 
Waltham, Trin. church..... ......... 12 16 
West Barnstable ,sCong, church......: 5 00 
West Boylston, Gong. Churchienase sk 7 80 
West Brookfield, Cong. church....... 5 00 
Witinsville, Cong. church and Soc’y, 

of wh. $60 for three libraries..... 174 52 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bethel, Cong. church. ...... s:2u.s... 2 60 
Canton Centre, Cong. church 8. §.. 5 50 
Colchester, Ist Cong. church and 8. rah 7 50 
Green’s Farms, AVE Tienda conte 2 00 
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Greenwich, 2nd Cong. church........ 
‘‘For Seamen’s Friend Society ”’ 
Hartford, Anna H. Bolton, for iib’ y, 
in name of 1st Pres. ch. 8S. S 
Milford, Plymouth church........... 
Northford, Cong Chuvehie ssc 
Norwich Town, Class of Boysin 8. S. 


of 1st Cong. ch., by A. W. Dickey, i 


Teacher, for library Rn Pe Snes 
Rockville, 1st Cong. church, to const. 
Rey. Charles H. Ricketts, of Rock- 
ville, Conn., L. M., $380, and 8.8. 


for lib., $20. Spa nila ions Bs abr 50 00: 
Stonington, Cong. church, for lib’ y, 
Next SUMMECT hs sence eee 82 31 
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“Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.’—Ece, II: 1, 


““May I go with you?” asked Win 
| Waters, who chanced to be calling at the 
Life-Saving Station near Pebbly Beach, 
one evening. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Sam Williams, in 
his hearty way. ‘‘ Plenty of room.” 
Sam was about leaving the kitchen, 
| which was also the living room of the 
| Life-Saving Station. The clock on the 
| wall had just blithely sung out, ‘‘ One— 
| +wo —three — four — five — six—seven— 
veight-t-t!” Some of the crew had sleep- 
ily stumbled up the short, narrow flight 
of stairs leading to their quarters for the 
night. Simes Towle, who, until the ap- 
-pointment of a keeper, was now acting 
as the head man at the station, had gone 
‘into the boat-room adjoining the kitchen, 
It was a room about thirty feet long. 
with a big door mouth in front, and a 
glass eye on each of two sides. This 
boat-room contained the big surf-boat, 
warranted to be twenty-four feet in 
‘length and not to sink, as it was buoyed 
up by air-chambers at each end. Then 
‘there was a cart, loaded with all kinds of 
apparatus needed for the relief ofa wreck, 
‘and ready to be rolled out of the boat- 
-room’s ‘‘ mouth” the very moment it was 


How Surfman Sam Patrolled the Beach. 


BY EDWIN A. KAND. 


opened. In this room there were coils of 
rope, a light line to be shot to a wreck 
and a mortar for shooting it, a breeches- 
buoy, a life-car, drawers packed with 
rockets and Coston-signals,—how many 
things, indeed! The acting keeper now 
came out of the boat-room, swinging a 
lantern in his hand. He was a short, 
stout man with gray whiskers and blue 
eyes, and he was dressed in a blue flan- 
nel suit. 

“Vou all ready, Sam?” inquired the 
acting keeper. 

“Jest about.” 

Sam had put on a short, heavy fisher- 
man’s jacket and a ‘‘sou’wester,” and 
had tucked his trousers into a pair of 
long rubber boots that an elephant (small 
one) could have walked in. Beneath the 
drooping eaves of his ‘‘sou’wester” pro- 
truded a sharp red rose, and somewhere 
in the rear flashed two bright brown 
eyes. A long sandy beard fringed like a 
broom the lower part of his face. 

‘‘Here’s your time-detector,” called 
out the acting keeper. 

“All right,” said Sam, picking up a 
small leather case to which was attached 
a long leather shoulder-strap. 
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«« And let me see! I b’lieve I have got 
my Coston signal,” exclaimed Sam, clap- 
ping his hand down on his pocket and 
proving its contents. ‘The ‘‘signal” was 
a small black package, perhaps three 
inches long and an inch in diameter. 
It fitted into a brass socket furnished 
with a handle. When the handle was 
pressed down, this drove a sharp rod out 
of the socket into the signal, striking a 
percussion cap which ignited a fuse, 
““Come, Win!” called out Sam, snatch- 
ing up a lantern. ‘‘Time I was out on 
that ’ere beat.” 

He opened the door to let his compan- 
ion out, closed it, and then halted a min- 
ute, to get, as he affirmed, his ‘‘ bearins.” 

“<There’s a moon somewhere, and it 
isn’t dark,” he said, looking up to the 
stars that snapped like small coals on a 
big, black hearth. Then he looked off 
on the sea, which was an indefinite mass 
of darkness, but announced its presence 
by a steady and rather savage roar-r-r-r! 
There was a little snow that whitened the 
rocky rim of the beach along which they 
slowly trudged. 

“What do you say they call you?” 
asked Win. 

““T am a surfman, and that means, I 
s’pose, good at handlin’ a craft in the 
surf; and then I go on these beats and 
am a patrolman,” replied Sam. 

“‘How many watches do you have at 
night?” 

‘“Wall, the first watch is from sunset 
till eight, and the second from eight till 
twelve, and from twelve till four is the 
third watch, and from four till sunrise, 
or at eight, is the fourth watch. Then 
comes the first watch again. We have 
to go in the daytime if the weather is so 
thick and hazy that we can’t see two 
miles each way from the station. That 
’ere lookout on top of the Station is where 
we watch on clear days, and we put down 
each vessel that passes.” On they stum- 
bled, over the black, slippery rocks that 
the tide had lately washed, splashing now 
through dark pools, then stepping into a 
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patch of soft gray sand, or hobbling over | 


the uneasy pebbles that gave the beach | 
itsname. All the while Sam’s lantern | 
twinkled faithfully by the side of its mas- | 
ter, and Win kept up a persevering fire | 
of questions. | 

“*Do you have many in your crew?” 

‘‘We have a keeper and seven surfmen, 
one bein’ cook. 
howlin’ night, it is tough goin’ along 
shore. 
goin’a mile. You see, my lantern was 
blown out, and then I couldn’t see.” 

“‘How many stations are there in the 
United States?” 

‘‘There were one hundred and eighty- 
nine by the last official report, but there 
are more now. They are addin’ all the 
time. Here, at this station, we go on the 


first of September and leave by the first | 
of May, and each man has fifty dollars a | 


month from the Government. We have 
to find, though, our own rations.” 

“Now, Sam, what would you do if you 
should see a wreck?” 

** Wall, I should burn my signal, and 
hurry to the station, and rouse ’em.” 

“What then?” 

“Wall, we should launch the surf-boat 
if it wasn’t too rough, and if ’twas, we 
should get out the mortar and the Lyle 
gun, and fire a line to the wreck, if near 
enough.” 

‘What then?” 

“* Wall, we should send ’em a life-car 
or the breeches-buoy, and if they’re sen- 
sible, theyll come ashore in a ’mazin’ 
quick time.” 

They had now left the beach, and were 
crossing a snowy field. 

‘So quick!” said Sam. ‘Here we 
are at the house where I take out my de- 
tector.” 

‘In that{leather case you carry?” 

“Yes. This is an ingenious way, I 
think, to make us faithful. Do you see 
that key?” 

As Sam held up the lantern, Win 
caught the gleam of a brass chain that 
secured a key to the wall of a house. 


I tell ye, Win, on a} 


Once I was an hour and a half | 


‘ 


| 


i 


‘Sam took the key, inserted it in the time 
‘detector, turned it till it clicked, and 
then, turning it back, withdrew, and re- 
‘placed it in its niche. 

“There, when you heard that click, a 
little dial inside was struck, and to-mor- 
| row mornin’ the actin’ keeper will take 
ithe dial out, look at it, and see the record 
lof my faithfulness,” said Sam, proudly. 
The patrolman here turned, and, point- 
‘ing his sharp nose toward the beach once 
‘more followed it faithfully. With him 
| went the battered old ‘‘ sou’ wester,” time- 
detector, Coston signal, and all, till, once 
‘more, Sam and his young companion 
{were stumbling over the slippery rocks, 
‘among the dripping pools, the sand patch- 
es, and the ugly bowlders and pebbles. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Sam, suddenly 
and excitedly. The patrolman, who had 
‘been slouching along, lazily swinging his 
lantern, apparently seeing nothing but 
his rubber boots, and yet in reality watch- 
{ing the dark, treacherous sea closely as a 
i hound would eye an enemy’s track, was a 
livery different being now. His figure 
istraightened; the old sou’wester went 
ack as if struck by a big meteorite. 
4 Down he set his lantern, out came his 
+Ooston signal, the rod in the handle was 
} forced down, and up into the night flash- 
jed a red light. The rocks, the pools, 
jthe sand, the surf, were stained by this 
warning ray, while Sam danced along the 
jsands, and then slipped down to the edge 
of the crimsoned, tumbling surf as if a 
gazelle and not a heavy patrolman were 
inside the big rubber boots. 

“What is it?” asked the astonished 
j Win, who thought Sam had gone crazy. 
“‘Don’t yer see?” 

“Oh, yes! There it is!” 

The ‘‘it”’ was a dark object that Sam 
jpronounced a ‘‘ coaster,” its sails looming 
up against the starry sky, and moving 
dangerously near the rocky shore. 

“All right!” exclaimed Sam. ‘‘She’s 
doin’ better! Didn’t you hear ’em say, 
‘Hard up! Put your hel-um up!’” 
“Why, no!” 
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“*T tell ye, a patrolman is all ears at 
such a time.” 

** All legs, also, I should say.” 

‘Ha, ha! she’s all right! Next time, 
you land-lubbers, try and do better.” 

**Wonder who those are aboard!” 

“Don’t know. However, I’d signal if 
I knew it was my worst enemy.” 

‘*Have you any enemies?” asked Win, 
surprised to know that this good-natured 
patrolman had any enemy. 

“‘T began to think I had one t’other 
day,” said Sam, as the two slowly walked 
toward the station. ‘Our life-saving 
stations are set off in deestricks, and 
there’s a superintendent over each one, 
Ours came down on me last week,—his 
name’s Myrich,— cause he said I’d been 
a-drinkin’ at the village the night afore, 
and he could prove it. He said I’d left 
my name, ‘Sam Williams,’ chalked on 
the saloon counter. It wasn’t me, for 
*bout that time I was down here, as I 
ought to have been, but I couldn’t prove 
what they call an alib7,—or lallyby, as a 
man said,—for nobody here saw me jest 
that hour, as I was outside the house, a- 
strollin’ back of it. Myrich was down 
on me, and didn’t drop me, but put me 
on probation. Me on probation! I’d 
scorn to tech the stuff up in the village! 
I felt pretty hard toward Myrich, I tell 
yer 

Sam fumed all the way to the station, 
and yet when Win asked him if he would 
have burnt that signal for Myrich, Sam’s 
prompt answer was:—‘‘ I’d have burnt it 
for a dog, and course I would for Myrich. 
Mustn’t let your feelin’s interfere with 
your duty.” 

The next day Sam was about entering 
the station after a walk down Pebbly 
Beach, when he halted in the doorway. 
There was the little living room. Be- 
tween the two windows, eyeing the east, 
was the stove. Above it was a wooden 
frame for drying all kinds of wet things. 
A cupboard was in one corner, and op- 
posite was a yellow dining-table. Over 
the table, on the wall, ticked a clock, 
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and a barometer said ‘‘ Fair.” The surf- 
men were sitting about the stove. Were 
they all surfmen? Out from this group 
stepped Mr. Myrich, the Superintendent 
of that life-saving station district. Ad- 
vancing toward Sam, he said:—‘‘ Wil- 
liams, you know I felt obliged to put you 
on probation the other day, but I learn 
that I was mistaken in my man,—that 
somebody else by the name of Sam Wil- 
liams was the chap in that saloon at the 
village. I learn that you were the patrol 
who burnt his signal so promptly last 
night, and I happened to be in that very 
vessel. I came here to transfer the act- 
ing keeper to be the head of another sta- 
tion, and I shall write to Washington 
that they must appoint you keeper here.” 
And what could Sam Williams say? 
Imagine!—Christian Union. 


Nazareth. 


Sing, every boy and maiden, 
To Him, with gratitude, 

Whose youth, though heavy laden, 
Was one beatitude; 

For Jesus, meek and purely, 
Through boyhood’s duties trod, 

As Mary’s child, though surely 
The very Son of God. 


The helper of His mother, 
A faithful Hebrew lad, 
For sister and for brother 
Christ wrought with spirit glad; 
And made that cottage lowly, 
That work-bench by the door, 
A labor-lesson holy 
To love forevermore. 


All rev’rently obeying, 
He bore His daily part 
‘Toward her who kept each saying 
Safo in her wond'ring heart. 
Along the ways where nature 
Spake low, by hill and glen, 
He grew in wisdom, stature, 
And grace with God and men. 


O sing! ye tired and tearful, 

What this sweet story saith: 
For all that’s brave and cheerful 

\ Comes out of Nazareth! 

Let serving hands fly faster, 

New years new burdens bring,— 
Enough! if like your Master, 

The Carpenter and King! 

M. Woolsey Stryker, in S. S. Times. 


‘ 
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Heroes, or Not? 
BY WILLIS 


“©Oh dear! H’m, h’m!” yawned Ar- 
thur Denton, Esquire, aged twelve years’ 
and three months. ‘‘ What’s the good) 
of studying about David and Hlisha and t 
Joab? People don’t do such things now- 
adays; they don’t wear armor, nor fight 
giants.” 

“T’m not so sure about that, Prince | 
Arthur,” said Aunty Jean, smiling. 

Arthur listened respectfully. He bad | 
not the slightest doubt that she knew | 
everything in the world that was worth 
knowing. 

“Tm not so sure about that,” said 
Aunty Jean, as she stroked the boy’s 
dark hair. ‘‘ There’s a great deal of fight- 
ing done nowadays, and a great many 
little soldiers conquering things quite as 
ugly as the Philistines. You can’t tell 
how brave a boy is until you try him.” 

“‘That’s so,” assented Arthur, sub- 
mitting to be stroked with a dignified 
air, but really liking it very much. 

‘And don’t you believe that if ever so 
big a giant came after me, you’d fight 
him?” { 

**T just guess I would!” and Arthur, 
doubling up the sofa pillow to represent 
a giant’s head, delivered a blow which 
would certainly have made the imaginary 
giant rub his eyes, if nothing more. 

«There, dear, save your strength for 
harder enemies than pillows; and remem- | 
ber that the poorest, humblest man you 
pass in the street may be a hero, and 
ready to show it when the right time 
comes. Here’s your father, with the 
steamer tickets for America,” 

Mr. Denton, it should be explained, 
had been traveling with his family in Eu- 
rope, and they were now spending the 
early part of December in Liverpool, pre- 
paring to start for home. 


BOYD ALLEN. 


A storm at sea! On the huge waves, — 
rolling solemnly onward before the shriek- 
ing north-east wind, rode the good steam-_ 


ship Persian Monarch, rismg, falling, 
plunging deep into the foaming waters, 
emerging bravely, with white cataracts 
pouring from her ice-coated bows, always 
surging forward, forward, toward the 
West, her hot heart beating fiercely, and 
{her iron lungs panting witn hoarse 
jbreaths, shuddering under the booming 
of the seas against her hull, quivering, 
lurching to this side and that,—still on- 
\ward, onward, though at a snail’s pace, 
jtoward the West, One day, two days, 
‘three days,—still the gale blew from the 
north-east; and the Persian Monarch, 
staunch from stem to stern, fought her 
jway through the vast hill-country of mid- 
ocean. 

On the fourth day, watchful eyes that 
had not closed for many an hour noticed 
that she labored more heavily, that she 
jwas settling slightly; careful ears heard 
an odd sound of irregular blows, now 
jand then, in the hold, as if some of the 
jcargo had broken loose. 

The cabin passengers thought they no- 
ticed a scared look on the steward’s «face 
as he passed to and fro. 

~ *Do you think anything’s happened?” 
whispered Arthur, clinging to Aunty 
jJean, who, in her turn, was holding fast 
to a bolted rail in the main saloon. 

| “T don’t know, dear. Nothing very 
bad could happen, I suppose, in the ‘ hol- 
‘low of His hand.’” 

' **But ’m afraid! Oh, what a wave! 
‘See,—there’s the last lamp gone, broken 
to smash!” 

“Aunty Jean,” he said again, present- 
ly, *‘I wonder if the captain really knows 
how to manage the ship? He didn’t 
seem to care much how it sailed that day 
we were on deck. And do you remember 
how stupid the men all looked, —’special- 
ly the one that went about nailing things? 
I think,—oh, dear! hold on tight!—he’d 
better be helping pull ropes, or some- 
thing, to sail the ship.” 

| In the captain’s deck stateroom a hur- 
ried consultation was in progress among 
‘the officers of the vessel. It had been 
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discovered that the strong wooden cover- 
ings over the lowest starboard port-holes 
forward had been wrenched from their 
fastenings, breaking the iron hinges short 
off. At every lurch of the ship, the sea 
poured through the openings by the ton. 

Nineteen feet of water was reported al- 
ready in the forward compartment of the 
hold, where great casks and bales were 
floating and crashing against each other 
like wild beasts at play. What could be 
done? The second officer spoke, hur- 
riedly, for he was needed on deck :— 

‘“The carpenter says he’ll go down, 
sir, and try to stop the holes with some 
of those raw-hides from the cargo.” 

«* A man can’t live there five minutes.” 

‘* He says he’ll try, sir.” 

“Send him down, then.” 

It was a life’s risk, to cross the slant- 
ing, sea-washed deck, where the danger 
could be seen. But in that black hold, 
with twenty feet of treacherous water be- 
neath, above, on every. side, roaring to 
and fro— 

The carpenter, like the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, thought only of the lives he 
was to save,—a hundred and fifty-three 
souls on board the Persian Monarch,—a 
thousand miles from land. 

Holding the skins under one arm, he 
stepped down the ladder, one, two, three 
rounds; then the water came up round 
his feet. 

‘‘Tiook out, Bob!” screamed his ship- 
mates, above the roar of the storm. But 
he was gone, swimming fiercely through 
the blackness toward the nearest port- 
hole. He catches the brazen rim, and 
clings. The ship settles deeply into the 
ocean, on her starboard side. Six feet of 
water over the carpenter’s head as he 
clings to the port-hole! Now she lifts 
again, and the man works rapidly, thrust- 
ing the unwieldy folds of the cumbrous 
hide into the cruel opening, through 
which he catches sight of the tossing 
waters outside. Again and again he is 
torn from his hold, buried fathom-deep, 
bruised and half-crushed by a great cask ; 
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once he returns to the deck, but only for 
his tools and a moment’s rest. Then 
back again into that awful blackness and 
tumult, swimming, clinging, enduring, 
working, for how long? Twenty min- 
utes? Forty? For three hours and a half, 
—and the ship is safe. 

The cabin passengers knew nothing of 
all this at the time; but the story was 
afterward told, and you can find it in the 
morning papers of December 28th, 1889. 
For it’s true, every word. 

‘‘So you see your stupid man was a 
hero, after all!” said Aunty» Jean. 

“And I s’pect you’d make a splendid 
heroess yourself, ma’am,” said Arthur, 
submitting once more to be stroked.— 
S. S. Times. 
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How Hattie Became ‘So 


Happy.” 

It was during the Week of Prayer at 
an afternoon meeting that Hattie attend- 
ed with her aunt. The service was rath- 
er long for a child, and much of it beyond 
her comprehension. The good minister 
paused. In looking about the audience 
he saw a few children. His heart yearn- 
ing over the sweet upturned faces, he 
forgot his thirdly and spoke directly to 
them. 

‘* And dear little ones, Jesus loves you! 
To the youngest He says, ‘Come unto 
me.’ He will forgive,—He has forgiven 
you all, and received you in His loving 
arms,—all who are wiiling to accept His 
love.” 

As the good man ceased, a sweet prelude 
from the organ filled the church, while 
soft voices sang :— 

“T was a wayward child, 
{ did not love the fold, 

I did not love my father’s voice, 
I would not be controlled.” 

“* Auntie, did he mean me?” 

“‘'Yes, my child.” 

Tears glistened in her eyes, while her 
heart beat with joy. She was Jesus’ 
child. She was saved to-day. 
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“Good news,” she cried, as she flew || 
into the house. ‘‘Oh, where is my mam-- 
ma?” . 

From room to room she went. From jf 
bed-room to library, kitchen to dining- | 
room. At last mamma was found in the }f 
parlor. 

“‘Oh, mamma, dear mamma,” cried | 
Hattie, as she threw her arms about heal | 
mother’s neck, ‘‘I am so happy, happy, f 
happy!” 

‘‘What has made my little daughter 
so happy?” 

“Oh, Jesus loves me. He has accept- |} 
ed me. Hehassaved me, I am Tesudl 
little girl now. Iam so happy. I want } 
to tell everyboly.” 

“But, my child, everybody will not 
believe you.” 

‘““Why, mamma, how can they help it? 
They must. Tam going right off to tell 
old Tim.” 

Away she went across the street. Her } 
short golden curls forming an aurecla 
about her head, like that we see some- |} 
times in old pictures of the saints. In 
her haste she rang the bell two or three 
times, and danced up and down upon — 
the steps, her feet keeping time with the 
joyous beatings of her heart. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Hattie, sue it” 
is I that am glad to see your bright face,” 
said Mrs. Morley, as Hattie ran in. 

“Oh, lam so happy! Where’s Tim?” 

“Right in the shop, miss.” 

Opening the door, the little girl saw 
Tim at his bench; a piece of leather in 
his lap, a hammer in his hand. 

“‘Oh, Tim, I’m so happy, so happy, so 
happy!” 

“You are always cheery and bright, | 
miss, but what has made you so happy — 
to-day?” 

“Because Jesus loves me; He has ac- 
cepted me; He has saved me. I am 
Jesus’ little girl now. I told my mamma 
I was so happy I wanted to tell everybody, 
so they could be glad too. She said they 
wouldn’t believe me. But you will, won’t 
you, Tim?” 


The hammer fell from the hand of the 
‘old man. He bowed his head, while 
tears trickled through his hard and _toil- 
‘worn fingers. 
“Poor Tim, why should you be sad? 
pJesus will make you glad.” Falling up- 
jon her knees the little girl prayed:— 
‘Dear Jesus, please forgive Tim, and 
jmake him happy, too.” The hard and 
stony heart, the heart that had resisted 
ithe Savior’s love for three score years 
yand ten, relented. 
The joy of the little one was reflected 
)in the face of the old man. 
) He felt that even he was forgiven; even 
he was accepted at last. 

“ And a little child shall lead them.” 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
i J. S. K. in Christian Intelligencer. 
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)Where there’s a Will, there’s 
a Way. 


This is a very old proverb and a very 
true one. Sometimes we forget it, though, 
Jand say ‘‘I can’t” before we haye really 
tried at all. Some years agoa few kind 
people made up their minds to try to get 
hold of all the chimney-sweeps in Dublin 
land give them an education. One day a 
little fellow came who was asked if he 
knew his letters. 
| **O yes,” he answered. 

“Can you spell?” 

oO yes.” 
H “Can you read?” 
ieee ©) yes.” 
' <* What books did you learn from?” 
| «Please, sir, I never had a book.” 
| «Then who was your schoolmaster? ” 
“T never went to school at all.” 
| The gentleman stared, for it seemed 
very strange that a boy should be able to 
read and spell and yet never have had a 
peeeer 


“Then, how ever did you learn?” he 
Jasked. 

| he little boy smiled, and linked his 
‘arm in that of a sweep somewhat older 
(than himself :— 
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“Please, sir, Jim taught me the letters 
over the shop-doors as we went to our 
work, and now I know all the words by 
heart; and if you’d kindly let us have 
some books to read and teach us to do 
sums and writing, we’d be very thank- 
niga lg 

Can’t you fancy what good pupils those 
two boys became, and how they delighted 
in reading books instead of making their 
necks ache by peering up at the shops? 


A Child’s Gratitude. 

The Youth’s Companion quotes the 
following story, in which a_ physician 
tells of the gratitude of a little German 
girl :— 

I was called one day in October to the 
family of a German who lived on a small 
place three miles from town. He was a 
very poor man with a large family. One 
of the many children, a boy of ten years, 
had the diphtheria. I attended the boy 
and he recovered. 

He had a sister two years older named 
Sadie, who seemed inexpressibly grateful 
to me ‘‘for saving brother Jimmy’s life.” 
She always spoke of me as ‘‘ the good 
doctor who saved Jimimy’s life,” and I in 
turn, won by her affectionate words and 
way, fell into the habit of speaking of 
her as ‘‘my good little girl.” Thus we 
became great friends, 

Not long afterwards Sadie herself had 
diphtheria, for which she was very sorry, 
because it prevented her from gathering 
a bushel of hickory nuts to be given to 
me for saving Jimmy’s life. Her disease 
ran ominously, but at last she seemed 
convalescent, and one day her father 
called to say that Sadie was much better, 
and that I need not call again. But 
early the next morning he roused me and 
said he feared Sadie was dying. I has- 
tened to her bedside and found that it 
was eyen 80. 

She knew me. Beside her in the bed, 
under the ragged quilt, she had a small 
bag of hickory nuts, gathered by her the 
day before at the expense of her life, 
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She held out the bag,—‘‘ For saying 
brother Jimmy,” she gasped, and in a 
few moments my good little girl was 
gone, 


Are You Safe? 
Two little girls were playing with their 
dolls in a corner of the nursery, and sing- 
ing, as they played :— 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast; 
There by His love o’ershaded 

Sweetly my soul shall rest.” 

Mother was busy writing, only stopping 
now and then to listen to the little one’s 
talk, unobserved by them. 

‘Sister, how do you know you are 
safe?” said Nellie, the younger of the 
two. 

“Because I am holding Jesus with 
both my hands,—tight!” promptly re- 
plied sister. 

* Ah! that’s not safe,” said the other 
child. ‘‘Suppose Satan came along and 
cut your two hands off?” 

Little sister looked very troubled for a 
few moments, dropped poor dolly, and 
thought seriously, Suddenly her face 
shone with joy, and she cried out :— 

**O I forgot! I forgot! Jesus is hold- 
ing me with His two hands, and Satan 
can’t cut His off; so I am safe.”—Day- 


spring. 


> 


The Dusty Room. 

A young girl was sweeping a room one 
day, when she went to the window-blind 
and drew it down. ‘It makes the room 
so dusty,” she said, ‘‘to have the sun- 
shine always coming in.” 

The atoms of dust which shone golden 
in the sunbeams were unseen in the dim- 
mer light. The untaught girl imagined 
it was the sunlight which made the dust. 

Now many persons imagine themselves 
very good people. One poor old man, 
who lived all his life without a thought 
of love to God, said he was willing to 
die. He didn’t owe any man a sbilling, 

If the Spirit of God should shine bright- 
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ly into such a heart how would it look? 
It would show him sins enough to crush 
him. This light of the Spirit is like the 
sunshine in the dusty room. It reveals 
what was before hidden. When we begin 
to feel unhappy about our sins let us 
never try to put away the feeling. Do 
not let us put down the curtain and fancy 
there is no dust. It is the Holy Spirit’s 
voice in our hearts. He is showing us 
ourselves, and better still, He will show 
us the true way to happiness. 
> <a 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia 
Record tells this story :— 


‘“‘When General Washington was in- 


New England, once on a time, he was 


* entertained at dinner by a country gen- 


tleman, who lived comfortably but quietly 
in his old fashioned home far from town. 
When the General rose to go, the little 


daughter of the host, not yetin her teens, } 


opened the door for him. As he passed 
out in his stately way he bowed and said 
to the little maid:—‘I wish you a better 
office, my dear.’ 
replied, with a bow, ‘to let you in, sir.’” 
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80 WALL St., New YORE, 


REUBEN W. Ropss, Esq., President, 
Rev. 8. H. Hatz, D. D., Secretary, 
WILiIAM C. SturGEs, Esq., Treasurer, 
L. P. Husparp, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. 8. W. Hangs, Cong’] House, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Lire Boat is issued monthly by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socinty, mainly 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, 
for one year, to every Sabbath-School sending a 
library tosea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including 
the Hoty BisiE. unless it is found, upon in- 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom- 
panying the Bible are other carefully chosen 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish, 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, 
registered, and then assigned to the donor of 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con- 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-School, 
a send a Library to sea in the name of the 

onor, 


‘Yes, sir,’ she quickly — 
q , 


|) Rooms at New York and Boston. 


¥ No. of 

) Library. 
|| 8344. 
| 8345. 
| 8346... 
4) 8347. 
|| 8348... 


|) 8349. 


| 8351. 
) 8352. 
| 8435... 


H) 8437... 
i), 8433.. 


+ 8439. 
| 8440.. 
Bue. 


| 8444. 


Ee 
| 
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REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 
SHIPPED IN DECEMBER, 1885, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1886. 


| The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1885, was 8,249 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,859 ; the total shipments aggregating 17,108. 
these libraries was 441,434, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
to 315,987 men. Nine hundred and fifty-one libraries, with 84,236 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 108,450 men.—One hundred and twelve librarres were placed in one 
hundred and twelve Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 
4,082 volumes, accessible to seven hundred and ninety-six Keepers and surfmen. 


The number of volumes in 


DECEMBER, 1I885. 


By whom furnished. 


.Elmwood Chapel S.S., E. Orange, N. J. 
.Primary Class S. S. South Cong. ch. 


ING We TTAI, CONMI i staraic’s\s: siste.sic\s wie sty sietere 
Sailors’ Friend Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 


.Mrs. R. C. Ba'dwin, Orange, N. J...... 


Cong. ch. and §. 8., South Hadley Falls, 


..A Friend, Greenwich, Conn., in memo- 


riam of brother at Fairfield, Conn., who 
died at ssa many years ago............. 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield, 


.Margaret Digby Rice, Rockville, Ind., 


LODELOII DOU MLO OTY « « solscte cise ale eiaree 
Cong. ch., Attleboro, Mass.............% 
Cong. ch., Shelburne Falls, Mass 
Holm Library from estate of Capt. J. 
P. Holm, Malden, Mass 
S. S. Cong. ch., Dedham, Mass.......... 
L’t. H. C. Keene, Chelsea, Mass......... 
Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
iP Holm, Malden, Mass. ...:-....0...... 
Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
P. Holm, Malden, Mass...........++++++ 
Cong. church, Wellfleet, Mass.......++ A 


During December, 1885, seventeen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
These were Nos. 8,344-8,352, inclusive, at New 
York;—and Nos. 8,485 and 8,487-8,440, with Nos. 8,442, 8,443, 8,444, at Boston. 
» Assignments of these libraries were made, as follows:— 


W here placed. Bound for. names 
Bark Plymouth......... Shanghae.......... 18 
RO COVCL Yi areata): COylON ire cai s 18 
Ship Stalwart............ Shanghae......... 24 
“* Lucy A. Nichols... Melbourne......... 23 
STR why LAO as eerie Sydney, N.S. W... 25 
‘Albert G. Ropes... San Francisco..... 30 
Bark Nellie Brett....... Brisbane, N. Z.... 10 
SEE SUIULCLO ne seen atlas Valparaiso, S. A.. 15 
Ship Habitant........... Antwerp........... 22 
S. S. Bonavista.......... Port-au-Prince.... 40 
Schr. Gertrude Abbott.. Philadelphia....... 8 
. Ligzie Colby ........ PUSHING Nera acters 12 
Bark Sarinonto ..-.... River Platte....... 12 
SS TROMISTCC? enteric x eek Coast of Africa. 10 
Schr. Belle Bartlett..... RISHIN Sy tere isle nisle 5 
Bark Arthur............+ River Platte....... 12 
SSOP NV GIR CHOI Clistemerc «crap Melbourne.... .... 14 
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JANUARY, 1886. 


During January, 1886, thirty-four new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 


These were Nos. 8,353-8,368, inclusive, at New 


York; —and No. 8,441, with Nos. 8,445-8,452, and Nos. 8,454-8,459, and Nos. 
8,461, 8,463 and 8,466 at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were made, as 


foll 
No 


Library. 


8353 


8354. . 
8355... 
8356... 
8357. 
8353... 
8359. 


8360... 


OWS -— 


of By whom furnished. 


..Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, New York City..... 


6 ‘ e 


Miss S. W. Boswell, Hartford, Conn.... 
-Miss Emma Bogardus, Poughkeepsie, 


8361.. Mrs. A. L. Case, Bristol, R.1............ 
8362..Mrs. M. C. Bemis, Hartford, Conn...... 
8363..S. S. Cong. church, Greeneville, Conn.. 
8364..C. E. Vail, Blairstown, N. J............. 
8365..Ex-Naval Officer, Bristol, R.I.......... 
8366..Simeon Lester, New Rochelle, N. Y.... 
8367. . Pilgrim Cong. 8. S., Providence, R. I... 
8368..Lucy A. Brainard, Hartford, Conn..... 
8141.. McCallum Miss’n Circle, Medford, Mass. 
8445..Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
iP vol, Malden, Mass sent es/cscive stoi « 
8446..Miss M.S Spaulding, Groton, Mass..... 
8447.. Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
ipselolm\, Maldeny Mass ncumsmee+cse seer 
8418..Sarah I. Holbrook, Holbrook, Mass,.... 
8449..Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
PR: Holm, Malden Wassicns ce. ceeess soe 
8450..Cong. S. S., Woburn, Mags.............. 
8151..Cong. ch., Medway Village, Mass....... 
8452..Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
i, Holme Malden, Mass jesevcesscsasne 
SA54 PF Ae TIONG. Bein. cman nis acne eee eee 
8455..Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
iP wHtolm Malden. Mass nj eter anconce 
8456. . oe Ff ss ee ue: 
8457... cs es We ss is 
81458.. ss ss es x < 
8459... cr ue ne 
8451... Hs < ss . i 
8463... 6 ue Me ss Me 
8466... os ue re 3 te 


W here placed. Bound for. pra 
Ship Farragut.......... Shanghae.......... 24 
“ Com. T. H. Allen.. San Francisco..... 30 
““ George Curtis..... Shanghae........- 21 
‘© John McLeod...... BPR eae dionr 22 

‘* Abbie S. Hart..... OTe eeeetata elie rey 23 


Bark Hudson Talcahuano, 8. A.. 


‘“ QGharles G. Rice.... Dunedin & Little- 


TON. . cece reece eee 

Ship St. Jon we-tienle bea San Francisco. .... 
** Daniel J. Tenny.... Shanghae......-. 

Bark Annie J. Marshall. Rangoon.........- 
Ship Ni B. Lewis....><-- Shanghae.... ..... 

Bark:Chaseay-a-5<--..1 Wellington, N. Z.. 

Ship Annie M. Smull.. . Java........ ...-.. 
Bark John M. Clerk..... Sydney, N. S. W.. 
SS WER OSSGner sists Portland, Ore.... . 

‘* Granville Belle..... Bombay:..-cmiaces se 


Three mast schr. Sebago 
Schr. Haytien Republic. 


Three mast schr. Clara 
Cardenasizncsaecce 
EPICS as nate stent 


At Turk’s Island, for seamen loading and un- 


loading ships. 
Bark Kiotoy.nacscnemreen Charleston........ 
Brig Jane Adeline...... ALPICa srasadcastieace 
Schr; D-D. Haskell.---., (Coastingas-s. ieee 
Bark Amtios 25..<.sasee Melbourne.... .... 
Brg Hermon... seesnee Cuban ssp 

RBG ee Ohm Bel svenigacae ea) Matanzas......... . 
Bark Haden Brown..... Sydney. ceu se and 

Sm OLOMOU Ay cree e Sierra Leone...... 


“© James Cushman... 


Three mast schr. James 


Cape de Verde.... 


ROY COs cose cence eae Matanzas.......... 
= Nellio To Sawyery-.5 ubac a sees eee 
Brig Rachel Emery...... Gnadaloupe....... 


FEBRUARY, 1886. 


During February, 1836, thirty-two new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston, These were Nos. 8,330-8,333 and 8,385, 8,336, 
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with Nos. 8,369-8,390. inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 8,453, 8,460, 
and 8,467, inclusive, at Boston. 
as follows:— 


8,464, 


Assignments of these libraries were made, in part, 


ren, By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. ee 
8330..Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
Psrolm, Malden. aMass-. ac. scccec Steamer Corban......... West Indies....... 22 
8331... i ¢ fs ke Bark Albatross.......... Valparaiso, S. A.. 18 
| 8332.. a a v - “ Hants County ..... & ue SSK 
7 8333... £6 a es ib ae 2 MMVII Crh Oar ope Gates Port Spanier. cee 10 
» 8335... ty Me 3 = oe ISSA RS Babs, oroncoMeROUddE Pernambuco.... .. 10 
» 8336. . bey oo iG s Bark:Sabrinae.s.. cera. Port Elizabeth.... 13 
} 8369..N. Y. City Epis. Seamen’s Mission ... “* Star of China... .. Tondonaeecissickaste 18 
' 8370..Class of Boys, S.S 1st Cong. ch., Nor- 
Wiehe Nowa CONN atee see aieeeea cece eres wet) FO Ged 4 gy ct epee Be At Ag ZS not is ote 12 
|| 8371..Elizabeth F. Lord, Salem, Mass........ SEC VV ALAS verre ELV eT aoe iene 15 
8372..Julia R. Wickes, Poughkeepsie, N. Y... Ship Lennie Burrill..... Shanghae......... 24 
8373..S. T. Gordon, New York City........... SO MT AN aera cattecssere Melbourne......... 18 
8374..Emma J Huntting, Southampton, L. L., 
for Huntting and Corwith Loan Library 
INOWGisn sites meer otis cette Sinisa ince tiere SMOELONOM WAU oeicte restore Mokohama). cece 25 
8375..Mrs. M. A. Kiersted. Saugerties, N. Y.. Eos VAN WAN @ atte. -tesetys esos Shanghae.... ....: 20 
| 8376..S. S. Ist Pres. ch., Hartford, Conn...... Bark Chalmette........ Rangoon... 2. <4 = 17 
Micros txe4 2g NOW, VOW OGY <i e eree airless - Ship’ Pactolus...30...... Hong Kong. 7. s2.- 18 
8378..Mrs. James O. Morse, Englewood, N. J. Bark American Lloyds.. .................... 13 
8379..S. S. Cong. ch., Bay Shore, L. I......... Ship John Harvey...... Sydney, N.S. W... 15 
8380..Mrs. W. R. Vermilye, Englewood, N. J. Bark Mary E. Russell... Wellington & Auck- 
land jasper estes 12 
8381..Miss Martha B. Knight’s S. S Class, 1st 
il Pres. church, Schenectady, N. Y....... Ship Seminole........... San Francisco..... 24 
H| 8382..S. S. 1st Cong. ch. Rockville, Conn...... <c Paul, Revere... IB ODN ayers 21 
| Bere moe CEN OW. VOLK OGY esse esis niece solslerens Bark Wildwood.......... Singapore, E.I.... 20 
{| 8384..Cong. ch. and Soc’y, Whitinsville, Mass. Ship S. F. Hersey......-. Melbourne........ 18 
H 8385.. Me i ee Us COP ALRICIAD eae doescrts ees ae SIA 22 
(| 8386..Mrs. S. F. Dupont, Wilmington, Del.... ‘“ Er€apitan......... Calcutta aon euents 80 
| 8387..Cong. ch. and Soc’y, Whitinsville, Mass. Bark Rebecca Crowell.. Rio de Janeiro.... 12 
| 8888..3r1 Cong. ch. and Soc’y, Torrington, 
i (Choy ch RAO ORE. CHU OOoIe Sct Beare iEetortas Ship Jabez Howes....... San Francisco..... 23 
8389..Mrs.S. T. Dupont, Wilmington, Del..... ‘¢ Abner Coburn..... San Francisco..... 24 
i, 8453..Cong. ch., Gardner, Mass........ ...... Schr. Ralph M. Haywood Port Adelaide..... 10 
_ 8460..Holm Library, from estate of Capt. J. 
PrHolm, Malden, Mass......-..-....... ShipslCeverserwcc- sac Australia.......... 12 
| 8464.. 66 a os se s Bark W. W. Case....... Brisbane.... ...... 12 
tl 8467... se as ee oC < SCUMBOVISLOM Aas «1 ees Buenos Ayres, S.A. 12 


During February, 1885, seventeen loan libraries, previously sent out, were re- 


| shipped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows :— 


No. 5,493; No. 6,697; No. 7,878; No. 7,547; No. 7,622; No. 7,638; No. 7,919; No. 8,081; No. 8,167, 


“ . < FpBey M7, 548s) 7, 6285 ET S20 815K; 


SUMMARY. 


5,449; 7,013; 7,051; 


| New Libraries Issued in Dec., 1885—17 Libraries Reshipped in Dec., 1885—33 


ee a3 


« fi Jun., 1886—34 Jon., 1886—10 
« as Feb., “ —82 « . Feb. ‘17 
83 60 


y HE MERICAN JSEAMEN'S P RIEND POCIETY'S 
LOAN LIBRARIES | 


For seamen, contain, on an average, thirty-six volumes, always including the Hoty BiBLE,— 
unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the library is placed, is already sup- 
plied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully chosen religious books, and a choice 
selection of miscellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily has two or three volumes in German, 
Danish, French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in English. The library is numbered, label- 
led and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, registered, and then assigned to the donor of the 
funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon notified of its shipment. For every contribution of 
TWENTY DOLLARS for that purpose, a library is sent out in the name of the donor. 

For this part of its work, the Society receives funds,—very largely from Sabbath-Schools. 
but increasingly, of late years, from individuals, many libraries being sent out as Memorials. 
Certain schools have sent out forty, twenty, or less libraries, and are adding, yearly, to these 
investments. The Society sends fiftycopies of the Lirz-Boat, a four page paper, monthly, (eight 
pages, four times each year,) for one year, postage paid, to every Sabbath-School contributing 
a library, with all intelligence received of the whereabouts and work of each. It also mails, 
quarterly, a statement in regard to every new library sent out during the previous three months, 
to the address of each donor of the same. In addition, as far as possible, by means of the Lirg 
Boat, the SArtors’ MaGAzINE, and by correspondence,—in response to request for it,—the 
donor of each library is kept informed of its reshipments and effectiveness. 


The ends aimed at for twenty-seven years past, in making up these libraries, may be named, 
in the reverse order of their importance,—as (1) recreation and amusement, (2) the civilization, 
softening and humanizing of seamen, (3) the imparting to them of solid information, (4) their 
religious instruction and impression. 


THEIR RESULTS. 

These Loan Libraries have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individual 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.—The 
faith of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, and | 
in meetings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting the observance of 
the Sabbath.—They inferm and elevate the sailor, mentally.--Relieving the tedium of sea-life, — 
they take the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change sailors’ habits, discour- 
aging profanity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chastity.—As an issue of these 
results, w ship’s discipline is improved by a library,—safety of life and property is inereased, 
and voyages become, in every way, nore certain and profitable. 


HOW TO SEND THEM OUT. 

To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in other — 

safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York, : 

N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of anew 

library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &c., will be made, 
and notice thereof sent to the donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
« 80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an AnNuAL MrmBer of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lirz Meupar. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a LirE 
DIRECTOR. 

Provided a request is sent, annually, for the SarLors’ MaGAzine, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
lection is taken for the Society. 

It will also, wpon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

It is necessary that all reeesivers of the MaGazine, gratuitously, should give annual no- 
tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a Bequest. 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, incorporated by the 

Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, thesum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
~uses and purposes of the ‘said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
_ presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
-testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
» request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


Location. ¥ Established by Keepers, 

Naw YorK, 190 Cherry Street. ........ Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
PHILADELP ATA, Pa... 422 South Front St. Penn. = Ds Capt: R: S Lippincott. 
Wiumineroy, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. — ‘‘ “, Capt. J. F: Gilbert. 
CARIRSTONS- 8. Ovcpien secl sonics selene sie Charleston Port Society.. Mrs.8. C. Clarke. 
OBIE, CALA iss ces oydee cae Stn Ladies’ Sea, Fr ‘nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cale OAS ‘ Daniel Swannack. 
“Honowv, S.1-..... Meenas a OTS Honolulu si ss 
New York, 338 Pearl Street....-. «.... Hpis. Miss. Soe. for Seamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Lane, (Colored) ...-.. GO Paes datientos peut eee G. F. Thompson. 


~ Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House. Boston Seamen's Aid Soc’ sie 
-Portsmouru, N. H., No. 8 State St’... Seamen's Aid Society...... Mrs. Wingate and Son. 
‘New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court ...--.. Ladies’. BroN. B; P.S 2s . Mr & Mrs. H.G.O.Nye. 
BALTIMORES23 South-Atin Street... 2. .--2-tececcdtecsucdersoueise Miss Ellen Brown. 

TPORTIAND qOLE LOUIS + oreisis sian Sint vn os ... Portland Sea, Fr’nd Soc’ ys 


Mariners’ Churches. > 
: Location, Sustained by. . Ministers. 
_ New York. Catharine, cor. Madison.. New York Port Society..... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R.......... Episcopal Miss. OOP Ss “Robert J, Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, Aaa Re eee a ds a te ae “oT. A. Hyland. 
_7 ~Open Air Service, Goenties Slip.. fe 3 fe “ Isaac Maguire. 
26 State Street 2. .eeveerseewrce -- Am, Ev. Luth. Im. Miss. ‘So. Mr. Lilja, Miss’y. 


Cor ee and Market Streets. +» Sea & Land, Presbyterian... Rev. E. Hopper, D, D. 
. Brooktyn N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend PON ‘ -H. N. Crane. 


Van Brunt, near President St..... ai “ E. O. Bates. 
_ Boston, North ‘Square Rea elet eens --. Boston Rott Society Epes eles euppliod: ) 
Cor. Hanover and Fleet puree: . Baptist Bethel sag Aeie Ge . A. Cooke, 
Parmenter Street........... «-+ee-’ Hpiscopal...... ae ‘7 "Pp. Pierce. 
Bethel, 175 Hanover St.....-++++.. Boston Sea, “Friend Soe’ ve ‘¢ ~§. S. Nickerson. 
: Hast Boston Bethel.........sees+++ Methodist....-. LEB. Bates: 
PorTLAND, Mz.,Fort St., n. Custom AM. Portland Sea. Frnd Soc’ y.. ‘“- F. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 52 Wickenden St... Proy. Sea. Friend Society.. “J. W. Thomas. 
Nuw BEDFORD....-0+e++ee,:c24-se00-e0¢ New Bedford Port Society. “J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, C. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian .......+.+200- “*~ Hek. Lee. 
N. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Episcopal. see ts  Jessleéper: 
Front Street. above Navy Yard... Baptist....- Ae i 
Methodist. sac. e, cn .ces ee 5 “  H. A. Cleveland. 


Port Missionary, 1420 Chest’ Stim. cecktiw oe tetpecndes Risvens ‘ <E.N: Harris; 
|| Batrimore, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’ s Un. "Bethel Soc’y. “Chas. McElfresh. 
3 Cor. Light and Lee Streets ....... Baltimore’S. B ... ...-.--- “- R. R. Murphy. 


; f American & Norfolk Sea. ‘“ A 
INORE OLE fore bit cle ois ciclo'e sis of pie’ cota aig.n'o Trend SOGoHeS: J. te erritt: 
‘WILMINGTON, Nv Cie eee cc ewer ney oor Wilmington Port Society oe “~~ Daniel Kellogg. 

' CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water Sti 254. Amer. Sea. BIOS Soc’ Vv 4 C. E. Chichester. 
RVANWAL Soi cco apicnctowoatieoen cane? eae nee : 

_Prnsacona Fla......-.- +. a aoe MO SS 3 is ia STH ass Yerger 

' Mosiue, Church Street near Water. « = te us soo MT.. “ds DD. Mooney. 

New ORLEANS, La....-- ----. 6 .... « Independent ........-.+- 2 Rev. L. H. Pease. 

GALVESTON, 00, Galan sce pean Amet. Sea, Friend Soc’ Y 0: a Sanwa 
FRANCISCO Mohs erelarat So iese) erat vee : . Ro ee 

sae ; Veewwrayie ele =i 5 . Chaplain Sailors’ Home...+. « -E. A. Ludwick. 


Be ee eo me el as FS E 


“AMERICAN SEAMEN’S” FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. ©) = 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828- INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 
REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., President. a ee 
HORACE GRAY, EsqQ.; HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq.. Vice-Presidents. Bet 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., tes he : Bl 
L. P. HUBBARD, Esq, Financial Agent and Assistant Treasurer. Z ee || 


BoarD oF TRUSTEES. 


ot oS 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE-SOCIETY. , 
1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. © 


2,—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of isan : 


Rev. PAULDING, D. D., WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq.; 1] 
aie Ww. Nee New York, NY: 124 Water St:, New York, N. Ye Ai 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq., DANIEL BARNES. Esq., ii 
11 Old Slip, New York, N. Y. 2 aa Hora a ae York, N. Ns, ee | 
HENRY A. H RLBUT, Esq., i F » Esq, ae | 
11 W. doth St., New Apes Ne Ys 679 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. a8 | 
FREDERICK STURGES, Esq., JAMEs P. WALLACH, Esq,, a 
76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 14 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 1| 
Capt. DAVID GILLESPIE, : Rev. EDWARD B. COE, D. D., a 
75 W. 45th St., New York. NES 42 West 52nd S8t., Nee "York, N. Y. me | 
Rev. JOSEPH BR. KERR, D. ENOS N. TAFT. Esq., ii 
249 W. 34th Street, New Pon: NY. 64 Wall St., New York, N. ¥: ee | 
GEORGE BELL, Esq., JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., ye } 
68 South St., New York, N. Y. 5 57 South St., New York, N ¥. meee > | 
WILLIAM ©. STURGES, Esq. W. I. COMES, Esq. ene || 
80 Wall St., New York, INT Ne 42 Wall Ste few York. N.Y. ee || 
WM. A. BOOTH. BKsq., ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, ae hy 
20 Nassau St., New York,NY 109 Duane St., New York, N 
, Rev. E. D. G. PRIME, D. D., JOSEPH 8. SPINNEY, Esq,., 14 
31 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 664 Pine St., New York, N. Y, | 
HORACE GRAY, Esq.. Rev. A. G. VERMILYE, D.D:; y | 
7 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. : Englewood, N. J. im || 
REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq. CHARLES H. TRASK, Esq.. ee || 
73 Pearl St., New York. N:-Y. _ 76 Wall St., New York, N. Y. ij 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 


i 
1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance ot HI 
Bethe} Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- : 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in Japan, the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
Curt, 8. A., the Maprira Isms, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, BeuciumM, DENMARK, NoRWAY, 
SwepEN, and upon the LaBrapor Coast, N, A.,—and will establish others, as its funds 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to 
boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to sup, | 
ply the place of parents and friends. | 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sators*MaGazIng and SmAMEn’s FRIEND, designed t 


ns 
if 


collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and’ co-operation of 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society, The last of these publica- 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among se: 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirn Boar, for the use of Sabbath- Schools 
3.—The provision of Loan Lrsraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, anc 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes* each, | 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The donor of each library is informed when andl i] 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interests heard from it, is com- | 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society, 4 
up to April Ist, 1885, is 8,249 Calculating 8,859 reshipments, their 441,484 volumes have been 
accessible to more than 315,987 men. Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have | been 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have | 
been provided by special contr ibutions from Sabbath- Schools, and are frequently heard from i 
as doing good service., Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. Wed 
4,.—The establishment of Sammors’ Homes, Reaping Rooms, Savines’ “Banks, the oe 
_ tion of Brsres, Tracts, &c. The Sartors’? Homn, 190 Cherry Street; New York, is the prop- 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish- E 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now. unsur passed by any SaiLors’ Home in the world.’ It has ; 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more than | 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot.be fully estimated, but very many sea-_| if 
men, have there been led to Christ. _ Shipwrecked sailors are constantly provided for 


the Homer. A missionary of the Society is in attendance, and religious and Temperance ; 
meetings are nee daily: £ | 


